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Perils of Ostrich-Farming. 
The ostrich farms of Southern California are | 


reputed to be very profitable. Some of them are 
said by a correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat to have sold almost two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of feathers during the 
past year. But ostrich-raising is not without its 
oft-side. Oneof the men who knows most about 
it, Mr. H. G. Lawson, told the Globe-Democrat 
correspondent that he felt obliged to give up the 
business because he became so afraid of the birds 
that he could not be among them as much as 
the work required. He gives them a very bad 
name. 

“The craziest, meanest mule that ever existed 
is a complacent, good-natured beast by the side 
of a mean ostrich. I have had my leg broken 
once, and have been black and blue and sore, in 
bed for days at a time, as the result of the work 
of plucking an ostrich hen. 

“In one season two of my strongest, most agile 
men had bones broken by unruly ostriches, which 
almost kicked the daylight out of the poor fellows. 
I have seen strong wooden fences kicked so hard 
by angry ostriches that you would believe that the 
dents and cracks had been made by a man with 
a big hammer. The ostrich can kick in any 
direction, and there’s no dodging the kicks. It 
is wonderful how fast a strong bird, can put them 
in, too.’ 

“But can’t you get the birds so tamed and 
attached to you that they will permit you to use 
them at will?” 

“Tl used to think that, but it can’t be done. 
The ostrich has the smallest stock of brains of 
any beast or bird, except, perhaps, the giraffe. 
I have tried for months, by the most patient 
work, the kindest treatment and the best care, to 
get an ostrich attached to me, but it was no use. 
‘The bird would turn on me and kick at the very 
first opportunity. 

“The hens haven’t brain-power enough to 
recognize a man from one day to another. My 
workmen have all tried to tame ostriches, but 
they gave it up long ago. There is so much 
danger, and so much patience and watchfulness 
is required day and night in a large ostrich- 
farm, that we have to pay first-class wages. 
Nearly every man who knows how to care for 
and pluck an ostrich in Southern California gets 
eighty dollars to one hundred dollars a month ; 
a few get one hundred and twenty dollars a 
month. 

“T have often hired a big, bold fellow to work 
on our Anaheim farm among the ostriches, and 
have had him quit work in a day or two because 
he was afraid to risk his bones among the birds. 
It is queer that the ostrich is as mild as a dove 
so far as using his beak for fighting is concerned. 
Most people from the East are afraid that the 
ostrich will hurt them as they extend their long, 
fuzzy necks and great beaks over the fences of 
the farms, but I never heard of an attack from 
an ostrich’s beak. They are kickers, and confine 
belligerent operations to their legs and great, 
cruel claws. 

“Ostriches are strict vegetarians. We feed 
them grain and vegetables of all kinds—corn, 
cabbage, alfalfa, and the like. I have seen 
ostriches swallow whole oranges down at a gulp 
as fast as they could get their beaks upon the 
fruit. 

“A few years ago an old gentleman from New 
York took his watch out to look at it while the 
family were watching some ostriches in the pen 
near at hand. The watch was not attached to 
any chain, and in a second an old hen which saw 
the shining timepiece shot her beak over the 
railing and gulped it down her throat. 

“You never saw a more astonished man in all 
your lifeas he looked up. Fortunately the watch 


was a cheap one. It would have taken about | ref 


five hundred dollars in gold to have induced me 
to kill that hen in order to restore the watch.’’ 


~~ _—_. 


Saved His Reputation. 


A reporter for the Detroit Free Press has 
been listening to the talk of a man who is now 
at the head of a large manufacturing business, 
but who began life as a school-teacher. His 
preparation for the work seems not to have been 
of the best, but he had one great advantage: he 
was not to be discouraged by obstacles. He 
says: 

“T had some advanced pupils, and had to 
skirmish in order to keep up with the procession. 
One day the whole class was stumped by an 
arithmetical problem, and so was I. In order to 
gain time for myself, I resorted to the old dodge 
of telling them how much better it would be if 
they would work out the sohition for themselves, 
and gave them another day. 

“That night, behind locked doors and closed 
blinds, I worked in fear and perspiration. . From 
the bottom of my trunk I took a key to the 
arithmetic, but even with that aid I failed to 
master the problem. By midnight I was 
desperate. It would never do to let the scholars, 
the parents and the whole cruel world know that 
IT was not equal to my position. But it is not in 





| and had my vocal powers reduced to a whisper. 


| explanation of that problem and my regrets that 
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my make-up to surrender while there’s a fighting 
chance. 

“At the town ten miles away there was a loyal 
and highly educated friend of mine. He would 
help me and say nothing. It was one of the 
bitterest January nights I ever knew. But I 
slipped to the barn, saddled the horse, made a 
ride more notable than many of those immor- 
talized in song and story, froze my ears and toes, 


“But you should have heard my whispered 


none of the pupils had mastered it!” 
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A Japanese Turnout. 


Travelling in the remote country districts of 
Japan is often a questionable pleasure. Rev. 
Walter Weston cites an experience in a basha, 
which has been likened to a cross between a 
hearse and an ambulance. ‘‘When our vehicle 
was on the move,’’ says Mr. Weston, “‘its 
behavior promised well for affording a solution 
of the problem of perpetual motion.” 

A horse of attenuated frame was tied by odds 
and ends of straps and strings between the 
at eld Fean it ulti baw 4 in he ined, had 

old man who, it ultimately transpi 
never held rein before. A small boy performed 
on a tin horn, painfully penetrating of sound, 
with a view to woven M away any wayfarers 
deaf enough not to have been already warned by 
the hideous rattling of the aah turnout. For 
the most part the state of the highway left much 


to be desired, and occasionally long detours by 


by-paths were necessary. 

Our extraordinary “one-hoss shay” had j 
arrived at an unusually rutty bit of an unusually 
rutty It was so bad that I got out to 
walk. 1 thus had an excellent view of the wild 
By rations of the vehicle as it lurched and rolled 

rom side to side. 

On the right I noticed the overhanging roofs 
of some wayside cottages projecting far into the 
road. To my amazement, the coachman drove 
full tilt at them, and _ roof of the basha not 
being low to pass unde , was 

nmed with a crash against the nearest eave. 

nstead of backing his horse, the driver whipped 
it up with a stick, and did his best to carry away 
the roof of the house with that of the cart. 

For a few seconds there was a sound of 
rending timbers; then with a drunken lurch the 
vehicle slowly parted in twain, while the horse 
— his course with the shafts and front of 

he basha. The rest of the crazy structure 
toppled over, and my two companions inside 
disappeared from view, like a candle under an 
extinguisher. 

Fortunately no one was hurt, and amidst 
vexation, laughter, and much vociferating on the 
part of the driver, the basha was put together 
and ar with bits of rag, and the journey was 
resumec 
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Plain Speaking. 

Many amusing stories are told of an old 
preacher in one of the Middle States, whose 
sermons were principally noted for their length 
and dryness. He was greatly loved and re 
spected as a man, but this did not always prevent 
his congregation from fretting under his preach- 
ing. As for outsiders who strayed into the 
chureh, it was said that they seldom came a 
second time. 


One Sunday several members of the congre- 


ion had left the church ; it was a cold day, the 
ilding was insufficiently and the sermon 
was even longer than ne young man 


was on his way to the door when e minister 


paused in 

Beethro: vont bet benevolently, “that young 
man, has just as good a right to go out as any 
one.’ 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the young 
a in question was the last deserter that 


ring. 

a Sunday a man started to go 
out noisily, and the ol sainister paused, saying: 
Mi, will finish my discourse when that young man 

out.” 

They es er SE Seay os coe 
heavily i > = last pe 

Pa... rethren,” paid the minister, gravely, 
“a bad promise is better broken 

md Kept 7 1 will poh atom my discourse with- 
out fi her waiting for the event to which I 
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Wise Insane Folk. 


Some idea of the perfect organization of mod- 
ern insane hospitals, and of a certain presence of 
mind on the part of the patients, is furnished by 
an account of a fire in an asylum where the 
patients filed out of the burning building without 
the slightest disturbance. 


Fire recently destroyed the east wing of the 
Manhattan State Hospital on Ward’s Island. 
The building is about one thousand _ long, 
built of brick, three stories in height, and 
with a mansard roof. It was in this roof that 
the fire is supposed to have started. 

Shortly before six o’clock the fifty insane pa- 
tients in Ward 21 were preparing to go down 
to supper, when the neal gueae gardener saw flames 
burst from the mansard roof. He turned in an 
alarm, and then dashed into the administration 
offices and informed the supervising ph ician, 
who hurried to Ward 21, to find the ats in 
line and preparing to leave the building in an | 
orderly manner. 

aaiile the fire brigade was Baga: the 

the doctors were getting tients out 
7 the building. They were m: out two by 
two, and there was rast the slightest disorder, 
and so well had arrangements been made that as 
each one left the burning building he received his 
hat and coat, and in a short time at least many 
hundred gathered about the building, 
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watching the progress of the fire and discussi 
the chances of saving the next building. sie 
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SeebeEE i eaeadaae- 
Stories by Doctors.—No. 4. 


An Odd Experience. 
By William A. Hammond, M.D. 
I, Francis Bloomfield, had finished my course 





| 


It was soon, therefore, generally understood 
that my predilections were all in the direction 
of that most interesting and important of all | 
the branches of the medical sciences, devoted 
as it is to that part of man that places him at 
the head of animate and inanimate nature, and 
which, when involved in disease, leads often to 
results which are not confined to the unfor-| 
tunate sufferer but may be of terrific moment 
to the whole world. Presidents, kings, prelates, 
statesmen have been murdered by persons who 
happened to have a little too much blood in | 
their craniums, or who were experiencing some 
seemingly insignificant deviation from the 
normal standard of this vital fluid as it flows | 
through the brain. 

It happened that on the very day that my | 


business, and that they were going with him. 
I had nearly dismissed them from my mind, 
when, several weeks afterward, I saw an 
advertisement in a city paper offering a reward 
of five hundred dollars and no questions asked 
for the return of a diamond brooch to Messrs. 
C. & D., attorneys for Senator A. The brooch, 
the advertisement went on to state, had been 
lost or stolen on a day which I remembered 
was that on which the Senator’s wife and her 
friend had visited my consulting-rooms. 

A few minutes later Mr. C., the distinguished | 
lawyer, was ushered in, and informing me that 
he was counsel for Mr. A., asked if it were 
possible that the jewel had been accidentally 
left inmy room. I rather indignantly answered 
that if such had been the case, I should of 


of instruction in one of the most prominent | consulting-rooms were opened I was visited course have seen it, and should have returned 
medical colleges of the country, had obtained | by two ladies, both of whom were suffering it immediately to its owner. 
several highly honorable class distinctions and from what they had been told was “nervous 


had had conferred upon me; in sonorous 
Latin phrase, the long-expected degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 

I had every reason to feel that I was 
well-equipped for my anticipated profes- 
sional life. I knew that in the race for 
success I had a severe contest before me, 
but I fully expected to be victorious and to 
make a name in the special branch of 
medical science to which I intended to 
devote myself. 

The story I am about to relate is based 
upon an event that occurred to me in the 
very beginning of my medical career. At 
the time I had every reason to think that 
its effect would be to end that career in the 
most speedy and disastrous manner before 
it had fairly got a start, while plunging me 
into an abyss of misfortune from which I 
could then see no possibility of extrication. 

That it did not bring about these deplor- 
able results is not so much to be ascribed 
toany energy, determination and conscious- 
ness of rectitude I possessed, as to her to 
whose womanly sweetness and wifely love 
I owe so much of whatever good may be 
in me. 

After mature reflection and in accord- 
ance with the advice of several friends, [ 
took up my residence in the city of Wash- 
ington. I liked the town greatly. It was 
the capital of the nation, and its advantages 
in the way of libraries, museums, and 
opportunities for association with scientific 
and other desirable people were unequalled 
in the country. Besides, there were no 
stock-boards, manufactures, or commerce to 
speak of, and therefore one could go to a dinner- 
party without hearing conversation restricted 
almost entirely to “‘corners,” “margins,” the 
price of wheat and like items that form the 
staple subjects of discussion at many of the 
social gatherings in our large cities. 

It had been my intention to marry as soon 
as I had obtained my degree. ‘The ceremony 
was fixed for the tenth of May at Trinity 
Church, Boston, and on that day | was united 
to Mary Safford, with whom I had grown up 
from childhood, and whom I had loved, as she 
had loved me, from the time either of us was 
old enough to experience the emotion of love. 
So that when I settled in Washington, as I did 
a few weeks afterwards, my future in the way 
of matrimonial felicity was already outlined. 

I had, in addition, the social prestige which 
is of such great importance to all professional 
men, especially to physicians. Mary’s father 
had held a high cabinet office during the previous 
administration, and she already had the entrée 
to the houses of the best people—diplomats, 
Officials, and the ‘still more desirable “old 


Washingtonians,” who, like the residents of a | 
portion of Second A venue and its neighborhood | 


in New York, have never been beguiled by 
mere plutocratic considerations. 


Although not absolutely restricting my | 


practice to diseases of the mind and nervous 
system, I determined to give particular attention 
to that department and gradually to make it a 
Specialty—the only way in which a young 
physician can properly make a specialty of 
anything. 








He hastened to apologize, protesting that he 
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WHY, GOOD HEAVEN! THERE IS THE BROOCH NOW.’ 


prostration,” a term which is too frequently 
used to designate a complication of symptoms 
which the physician cannot satisfactorily define 
with a reasonable degree of exactness. They 
were, apparently, by their dress, manners, 
speech and other distinctive marks, ladies. 

As they informed me, they were in Wash- | 
ington during the session of Congress, one of 
them being the wife of a prominent senator 
and the other a young friend whom she had 
invited to spend a few weeks withher. I shall | 


| not give their names or their residences, for to | 





do so would scarcely be observing that degree | 
of professional reticence which every physician | 
is bound to practise in regard to his patients. | 
The married lady I shall call Mrs. A., and her 
friend Miss B. 

It did not take long to examine these two 


| patients, and yet I was satisfied that several 


visits would be necessary before I could get a 
thoroughly complete idea of Miss B.’s case. | 
During nearly the whole of my conversation | 
with her she seemed to be entirely engrossed | 
with thoughts that were not at all responsive | 
to my questions. She was not exactly in a| 
state of absent-mindedness; it was rather one 
of intense mental action in a direction altogether 
different from that to which I was endeavoring | 
to lead her. Again, there was a degree of | 
furtiveness in her looks, as though she were | 
expecting some sudden and painful event, such | 
as a hunted person might exhibit. Physically, 
she appeared to be in good health. 
As to Mrs. A., there did not seem to be much | 
the matter with her, and as she was leaving my 
room she took the opportunity to say in a low | 


I had served as an interne in a hospital that | tone that her visit was mainly in the interest | 
had several wards devoted entirely to mental | of her friend, and that she would call very 
and nervous diseases ; I had officiated as clinical | soon and give me important information relative 
assistant to the professor of that branch in the | to her symptoms. 


medical college ; and on cognate subjects I had 


The next day I received a letter from Mrs. 


written for medical journals several papers | A., requesting me to inform her of the amount 


which had attracted attention, besides one for |of the pecuniary indebtedness of herself and 


a noted review in which I had enunciated a| Miss B. to me, thanking me for my attention | 
startling, but which I believed to be a well- | to them, and stating that Mr. A. had been | the pin until she came to unpack her trunk | 


| viction that she lost it here. 


meant no offence, and shortly afterward took 
his departure, leaving me in no very pleasant 
frame of mind; for I felt that some degree of 
suspicion had been attached to me, and I knew 
how difficult it often was to remove an injustice | 


| of the kind. Just as | was going to lunch Mr. | 


A. himself was announced. 

He entered the room with a manner that did 
not at all please me. He was a large, pompous 
man, with an overbearing way about him that 
gave him the air of being one who would 
brook no opposition to his will. He introduced 
himself, and at once began with the object of 
his visit. 

“Il have come,” he said, “to make some 
inquiries’ relative to my wife’s brooch. It cost 
me two thousand dollars, and I naturally 
don’t want to lose it. She recollects distinctly 
wearing it while here, and she is not conscious 
of having seen it since then. May I ask if you 
know anything about it ?”’ 

“Your question is an insult,” I answered. 
“Tf I had seen it I should have returned it at 
once. I perceived that she had it in her collar 
while she sat on that chair, and I wondered 
why she should wear so valuable a jewel at 
that time of day. Farther than that I know 
nothing whatever about the brooch.” 

“T pass over your remark about Mrs. A. 
wearing two thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds in the morning. That is none of your 
business. You are not the censor of her taste. 
I am loath to accuse a gentleman of a dishonest 
act, but I am convinced in my own mind that | 
she left the brooch in this room.” 

“And I am equally convinced that she did 
not,” I answered hotly. “Why have you 
waited nearly a month before making this 
accusation and why did Mrs. A. leave the city 
before mentioning her loss ?”’ 

“Simply because she wished to exhaust all | 
other means before making known her con- 
Besides, my wife | 
is careless about such matters, and did not miss | 





founded, theory relative to mind and matter. | suddenly called home on important political | after her journey. Then she left the matter in | lor. She was clear-headed, equable in temper, 





my hands. However, if it is any satisfaction 
to you I will inform you that my wife and Miss 
B. are waiting in your reception-room, ready 
to be called in should it be necessary.” 

“Then let them come in at once,’’ I answered. 

He left the room and immediately returned 
with the two ladies. 

“Now, madam,” I began, as soon as they 
were seated, “‘you think you lost your brooch 
in this room ?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it.” 

“What reasons have you for such an 
opinion ?” 

“T took it off at your request, so as to enable 
you to examine my heart.” 

“Yes, I remember that you did. 
recollect putting it back ?” 

“No, that is just the point. I do not 
remember putting it on again, and that is the 
reason why I am confident that I left it here. 

Probably I laid it on the table while you 
were conducting your examination.” 

I began to realize the seriousness of the 
matter, but at the same time I felt outraged 
at the indignity sought to be placed on me. 
I determined, however, to keep my temper. 

“I can only repeat my assertion,”’ I said, 
with all the calmness I could muster. “I 
have never seen the brooch since the day 
you were here, and I know nothing what- 
ever about it.’’ 

“That will not do, doctor,” said Mr. A., 
“in face of the positive evidence of my 
wife that she removed it here and in your 
presence, and that she is as confident as 
she can be of anything in the world that it 
has not been in her possession since that 
time. Why, good heaven!” he exclaimed, 
as he looked in the direction of a drawer in 
my table at the end opposite to where Mrs. 
A. had sat. ‘““There is the brooch now !’’ 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and 
there, partly concealed by a bundle of 
letters, lay the brooch. The drawer was 
one that contained old papers; | had 
opened it that morning for the first time 
for a month or more, and was preparing to 
ransack it just as Mr. A. was announced. 

I handed him the jewel, but it was 
impossible for me to conceal my confusion 
and chagrin. I could only say that its 
presence there was as much a surprise to 
me as it could possibly be to him. How 
it got there I did not know; that I was 
glad it was found, ete.; all this rather 
lamely, I must confess, for I felt that 

appearances were against me. 

He received iny explanations, such as they 
were, very coldly. He evidently thought I had 
purposely put it there, intending to steal it. 

After a little subdued conversation between 
him and the ladies he turned to me. 

“T am not disposed,” he said, “‘to act harshly 


Do you 


with a man who, strongly tempted, yields toa 


sudden criminal impulse, perhaps for the first 
time. I am, as you know, a lawyer, and 
accustomed to deal with facts and evidence. I 
am perfectly sure that you put the brooch in 
that drawer intending to keep it. Confess your 
fault, and both Mrs. A. and I will forgive you 
and keep your secret. Refuse, and I shall 
deem it my duty to place the matter in the 
hands of the police.” 

“I shall never confess to a crime that I did 
not commit,” [ answered, with anger. ‘Your 
proposal is infamous. You may do as you 
please. I am innocent, and though I do not 
now see a way out of the meshes in which 
I am apparently involved, I am sure my 


| innocence will be fully established. Therefore, 


go to the police. Or you may save yourself the 
trouble. I will at once go to the District 
Attorney, surrender myself and tell all I know 
of the affair. Perhaps he may suggest, with 
his experience, another person as the thief.” 
“Very well!’ exclaimed Mr. A., hotly. “I 
will give you until this time to-morrow to 


| confess. If by five minutes after twelve o’clock 


you do not come to me with contriteness and a 
request for forgiveness, 1 shall apply for a 
warrant for your arrest. Good morning! I 
leave you to your reflections, and I do not envy 
you your thoughts.” 

With formal bows from all three I was left 
alone. He was right. My reflections were not 
pleasant, but not for the reason he thought. 
How should I establish my innocence? Was I 
to suffer from the horrible accusation and its 
logical results—a trial, possible imprisonment 
and absolute ruin, socially and professionally ? 

I had always found my wife a good counsel- 
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_and I thought now that it might prove of 
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so that she was enabled to bring up before her | taking it up dropped it accidentally into the | 
mental vision all possible combinations of cireum- | drawer, and did not get the opportunity to take it | 
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weighing well all the points of a subject, and! “She burst into a flood of tears. ‘Yes,’ she | out about Miss Wilkinson’s doings in my house. | we’ll live better after this. I shall have enough 
endowed with a wonderful degree of imagination, | moaned, ‘Il wanted to steal the brooch, but in | And that’s what I told her, too.” 


“You didn’t, Judith!” chuckled Solomon. 
“YesI did, too! ‘Mrs. Mayrand,’ says I, when 


| 
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to buy meat for quite awhile ; we can live as close 
| every other way.” 
| “Your brother will fetch back money—I’m 


stances, and to disintegrate them into the most! up again. I could not control the impulse. I | she’d spoke about the weather, and about the sure he will,” said Judith. “If he don’t, we'll 
did not intend to keep it. I wanted it from the | hired girls, and got to inquiring if Miss Wilkinson | see. It’s queer you haven’t heard from him, 

She was remarkably like her distinguished | pure love of stealing, just as I wanted and took | was really working for me, ‘Mrs. Mayrand,’ says | though. Here comes Solomon todinner. Maybe 
father in this respect. He had made a name for | that book, which is in a language I do not under- | I, ‘I don’t take this as a call on me. You’ve 
himself throughout the world for the depth and | stand. Iam a kleptomaniac, and I ought to be | come in here to try if you can’t find some gossip 
lucidity of his speeches and writings. He was/| ina lunatic asylum. Can you ever forgive me?’ | about that young lady, just because she’s so kind 


practical arrangements. 


a born diplomatist. I resolved, therefore, to tell | 


**T don’t know,’ I answered, sternly. ‘You 


| and neighborly to me, helping me out of pure | 
‘Solomon and Judith sprang at once to lift it: 


Mary all about the matter, and with that end in would have allowed my husband to be ruined, | goodness,’ says I; ‘and so I tell you, seeing 


view, went to a little room she had fitted up asa 
boudoir, and where she generally spent the | 
morning, after she had looked after her house in | 
her thorough New England way. 

I told her the whole story, not seeking to 


and —’ 
‘No!’ she interrupted me; ‘no! Here is my 
confession. I intended to give it to Mr. A. this 


| very night. I should not have allowed your 


husband to suffer any longer. I am not a bad 


| you’ve been brash enough to ask!’ ’’ 


“What did she say?’ Solomon patted his 
wife’s fat shoulders affectionately. 


conceal from her the dangers that surrounded me. | girl—only a very unfortunate one. God help | and says, very icy and awful, ‘I have certainly 


“Now leave it to me, Frank,” she said, when 
I had finished. “I am not going to have my| 


me!’ 
“Well, Frank, I broke down, too, at this. I 


| madea great mistake in calling on such a person.’ 


‘I guess that is about the size of it,’ says I, and 


husband rendered miserable by such a false | took the paper she held out tome. It wasa full, I just had to lie back on the sofa and laugh, as 


accusation as that. 
o'clock to-morrow to confess and to seek pardon | 
of these people. Well, my dear, if I don’t 
unravel the mystery before dinner to-day I will 
confess to being the thief myself, or do something 
else just as ridiculous.” 

She began making preparations to go out. 

“‘Where are you going ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, I am going to look into the matter, of 
course. Ask me no questions. First of all, 
however, I must make an examination of the 
drawer in which the brooch was found. Don’t 
follow me! You are a good physician, Frank, 
but you’re not much of a detective. Besides, a 
woman can do much better than a man in this 
matter.’’ ; 

Then she left the room, and I did not see her 
again until about six o’clock, when she rushed 
radiantly into my consulting-room, where I was 
sitting moodily, and throwing her arms around 
my neck, exclaimed : 

“Tt’s all right, Frank! I’ve unravelled the 
mystery. Mr. A. is in the drawing-room, 
waiting with due contrition to ask your pardon; | 
but I insisted that I must tell you the result all 
by myself before he could come in.”’ 

What I said and did need not be touched upon 
here. I will only say that Mary was satisfied 
that I fully appreciated her devotion. And then 
Mr. A. was called in. E took no notice of him. 
Iie had not yet apologized for his unjust 
suspicions. 

“Now,” said Mary, “I am ready to tell my 
story. First of all, I inspected the drawer in 
which the brooch was found. I discovered 
nothing there to attract attention but a small 
piece of a peanut shell. Now I knew that you 
did not eat peanuts. It was a very small 
circumstance, apparently, and yet I was confident 
it would be of importance in confirming suspicions 
I had already begun to form. 

“T therefore put the piece of shell in a little 
paper box and started off to find Miss B. I hada 
kind of intuition that she knew more about the 
transaction than any one else. I had met 
her several times in society, and had observed a 
peculiar expression of countenance which I had 
never seen in any other person. I did not know 
what it meant, but I knew it meant something, 


importance in my search. 

“Miss B. was coming out of the house when I 
rang the bell. She consented at once to go back 
with me. She invited me to her room, and to) 
my great delight I saw a plate of peanuts on the | 
table. I immediately began. ‘I come,’ I said, | 
‘to make inquiries about the brooch that was 
found in a table-drawer in my husband’s 
consulting-room.’ 

“So I suppose,’ she remarked; and I saw 
that her face grew pale under my words and 
look. ‘It is unfortunate, is it not?’ 

“*Yes,’ I replied, ‘very unfortunate; but he is 
accused of putting it there, and I don’t believe he 
did, and I don’t think you would accuse him of 
doing so.’ 

“**No,’ she answered, absently; ‘no, I would 
not accuse him.’ 

“**Will you assist me to discover who did put 
it there?’ 

“‘How can I assist you?’ she inquired. ‘I 
am willing to do all I can.’ 

“T was looking round the room while this 
conversation was going on, when my eyes rested 
on a little German book which I had given 
you, Frank, long ago. I kept my knowledge 
to myself; I was not yet ready to confront her 
with it. 

**T am not quite sure how you can help me,’ I 
answered, ‘but will you kindly let me see the 
gown you wore the morning you visited my 
husband ?’ 

“*Willingly,” she replied, very much agitated, 
although she could have had no idea of what I 
was driving at. 

“She went to her closet and took down a frock, 
which she brought to me. I plunged my hand 
into the pocket. There was nothing there but a 
few peanut-shells. 

““*Now!’ I exclaimed, ‘I think you can help 





me to explain this matter, by confessing that you 


read very clearly, for the tears that filled my eyes. 
I clasped her hand and tried to embrace her, but 
she shrank from me. 

* ‘Come,’ she sobbed, ‘I must go with you to 
Mr. A. He must not remain in ignorance 
another minute.’ ’’ 


You have till about twelve | confession, as she had said, though I could not she stiffened up and got out.” 


It must be confessed that Eliza, though she had 


not told Mrs. Joseph so, was desirous to conceal 


| that she was working for wages—not that she 


was ashamed of it, but worldly prudence told her 
that she might be made to suffer from gossip if 


the truth were known; and, what was worse, 


“Yes,” interrupted Mr. A., holding out to me | her brother would be sneered at because she had 


| his hand, which I took silently, “I have learned 


a lesson. Iam called a hard man, but I trust I[ 
am not an unjust one. Miss B. is, 
as I know now, a confirmed klepto- 
maniac; but I never should have 
suspected it until your wife estab- 
lished the fact. Her bureau is full 
of stolen articles which she can 
never use. Doctor, I sincerely beg 
your pardon for my unjust suspi- 
cions. The girl is a case for you, 
and my wife shall bring her to- 
morrow to consult you; and this 
time you will know just exactly 
what you have to treat.” 


* 
+ 





Eliza’s Five-Dollar Bill. 
In Three Parts.— Part III. 
Among the Hebrews. 


**—~ OLOMON,” said Mrs. Joseph 
S to her husband on the evening 
of Eliza’s eighth day in the 
Hebrew family, “Solomon, I’m real 
proud of you.” 

“What for this time, Judith?” 
The money-lender’s black eyes 
twinkled with satisfaction. “I 
haven’t done anything special in 
the way of business to-day. Lending 
privately on merchants’ stocks is 
mighty risky after a busted boom.” 

“T guess you made expenses,”’ said 
Judith. “I'll risk you for that. But 
it’s the way you act to our young lady that I’m 
proud of. I wish some folks could see you— 
those that say a Jew can’t act like a gentleman.” 

“That’s all right, Judith. Let ’em talk—it 
don’t hurt me. Why, I do respect the young 
lady—no stuck-up foolishness about her. She 
hired with you to work, and she works. She 
cooks and she lays the table and she helps you 
with the children, and she’s real cheerful and 
pleasant to see.”’ 

“That’s just it—some in her place would be 
wearing faces fit for the wall of humiliation. 
But she’s a lady from Ladyville, and she shows 
it by doing her best witha smile. Makes me just 
kind of glad to look at her. I know she thinks 
right down to the bottom of her heart that she’s 
a sight better’n us; that’s the way these Canady 
young ladies are brought up—them that belongs 
in what they call good society.” 

“All right for that. She’s the right stuff, good 
society or bad society, or just middling society. 
I like to see her flying round, and I’m just as 
polite to her as I know how, and I hope her 
brother will make money out of his job.’ 

“You’ve got to make him a loan if he don’t,” 
said Judith, emphatically. 

‘**That’s another thing entirely,” said Solomon, 
very gravely. “Business is business. I don’t 
say but maybe I might lend him a little on his 
furniture, at the usual rate.’ 

“Well, time enough when the time comes, 
Solomon. Mind you don’t tell anybody she’s 
hired with us. She’s never said a word about it 
to me, but it stands to reason she’d like to keep 
it dark, for it would make her kind of people 
talk and sneer at her afterward.” 

“IT haven’t told a soul,’ said Solomon. “I 
thought about that myself.” 

“Well, you are a real gentleman, Solomon. 
And if anybody should ask you, just tell ’em this 
way: Miss Wilkinson, says you, is real kind 


gone out as a “hired girl.” 
When Mrs. Joseph told her of the adventure 





“WELL, WE JUST LOVE YOU.” 


| with Mrs. Heniker Mayrand, Eliza said, warmly : 


“That was very thoughtful of you, Mrs. 
Joseph. I am glad to be earning money this 
way, but you don’t think yourself that I ought 
to publish it. That’s one reason why I go into 
my own house to sleep.” 

“There’s been quite a procession of ladies 
ringing your door-bell,” said Judith. “Some 
from the West End, too. 1 guess, seeing they 
couldn't get in, the Christian ladies has been 
having great times wondering and talking us up.” 

‘Let them talk,’’ smiled Eliza. “I’m not doing 
anything unchristian, anyway.” 

“Oh, I guess they think it’s unchristian to be 
ever neighboring with Jews.” 

“T shall never neighbor with kinder-hearted 
people, anyway,” said Eliza. “And as for you 
being Jews—well, l’ll always—” She stopped 
and blushed. 

“T know what was on the tip of your tongue,” 
said Judith. “Oh, yes Ido! You was going to 
say you’ll always think better of Yankee Jews 
after this—yes you was. Well, look out you 
don’t get slipped up. Jews are like other people, 
some good and some bad, and some betwixt and 
between. Solomon, now, he’s a keen man in 
business, for that’s what he’s got to be; but he’s 
aright good man at home, if I do say it myself, 
and he just respects the way you do what you 
hired to do.” 

“T’d be ashamed if I didn’t do my best to earn 
my wages,’’ said Eliza, bravely. 

“That’s the. way a real lady thinks,” said 
Judith. “It’s the trash that want to give nothing 
and take all.” 

“You don’t half know yet, though I’ve tried 
to tell you,” said Eliza, ‘“‘what a blessing it is for 
me to be earning money this way. I couldn’t 
get anything like so much any other way in 
Winnipeg, even if I could get any pay at all. 
| The only woman’s work that seems always sure 





| he will fetch a letter from your brother.” 


Sure enough, Solomon did have a letter from 
John. As Eliza opened it a twenty-dollar bill 
fluttered to the floor. Three of the children, 


their instincts were offended by seeing money 
flying loose. Judith secured the bill and, handing 


| it to Eliza, said, sorrowfully : 

“First she gasped at me like a scared turkey- | 
hen and then she got up, as stiff as Lot’s wife, | 
| letter :— 


“Ah, you'll be leaving us now.” 
Eliza made no reply, but rapidly read the 


DEAR SISTER :—I am sending you twenty dollars 
enclosed. It is part of the first-fruits of my job. 
I didn’t write earlier because I wanted to send 
you money in the letter. Old King Carl paid me 
a first instalment to-day, and I’ve got over fifty 
dollars left after paying my men. I’m going to 
coin money this fortnight. There will be about 
seven hundred lots in the half-section, and I’m 
bound to the Surveyors’ Association to charge the 
old rates—though my conscience says a dollar a 
lot is too high. But I shall get only half the 
money this year. The contract is that I’m to put 
in the posts at the block corners and map the town 
sites this month, and then get half the contract 
price. I can finish the field work in ten days 





more, or maybe less. Next spring I’m to post the 
lot corners and get the rest of the 
money. Aren’t we in great luck? 
You won’t tell me again that there’s 
nothing in signs. 

Your poor old five-dollar bill must 
be about used up. Now, with this 
twenty, you’d better lay in some coa/ 
and get yourself some good steaks 
and other nourishing food. Perhaps 
you can get the parlor and hall stoves 
going, for we are out of our trouble 
for this winter. Half a ton of anthra- 
cite would last till I come with more 
money. After this I’ll see that my 
dear Sis is properly taken care of. 
I'll never forget how you stood by me 
in trouble, Eliza. Your affectionate 
brother, JOHN WILKINSON. 


“And now you’ll be leaving us,” 
said Mrs. Joseph again, as she noted 
Eliza’s happy look. The young 
girl gazed at Judith, Solomon, the 
circle of swarthy children, the Solo- 
mon baby. 

“Why should I?” she said. 

“Now you’ve got money to go on 
with, there’s no need for you to 
work,” said Solomon, watching her 
keenly. 

“But I’m very happy here, Mr. 
Joseph,”’ said Eliza. “And I believe 
I like to be busy. I hadn’t half 
enough to do before. Really, I believe 
I’d like to stay with you, Mrs. 
Joseph, till you get a good servant 
or my brother comes home. I will, 
too. It would be a shame for me 
to leave you all alone to your work, 

Mrs. Joseph, when you’ve been so kind to me.” 
“She likes us!’’ cried Judith, with emotion. 
“Indeed I do—all of you—and I just love the 

| baby,” said Eliza, with head bravely erect, but 
quivering lips. 

“Well, we just love you,” said Judith, and 
straightway somehow it happened that she and 
all the children were hugging Eliza at once, some 
of them~kissing her face and some her hands, 
while Solomon, standing by, kept nodding his 
head and working his lips and saying just noth- 
ing at all. 

His opinion of Eliza was confided to his wile 
when they went to bed. “That girl could do 
business,’’ he said, reverentially. ‘“She’s got a 
head on her. Catch her giving up work just 
| because she’s got a little money! And, besides, 
| she’s just as kind-hearted as if she was one of 
our Own people.” 

It was more than twe weeks later; December 
had begun ; the prairie was thinly sprinkled with 
glittering snow; the mercury stood at twenty- 
two degrees below zero; the cold, dry, calm blue 
air was a fund of exhilaration, when John Wil- 
kinson came across the short-cut path, quite 
unlooked for by Eliza, who was then laying the 
| table for the Josephs’ dinner. John vainly tried 
the latch of his kitchen door. Then he melted a 
spot through the rime of the window and endeav- 
ored to peer in, but could see nothing. 

John rattled the kitchen door. No answer. 
“She must be in the parlor,” he thought, and 
started to go round to the front of the row. In 
doing so he passed close to the Josephs’ back 
windows, for no fences separated the back yards 
of these houses. Then the Josephs’ kitchen 
door opened and Eliza, in a kitchen wrapper. 
sprang out to greet her brother. 
| “Eliza!’? he eried, after kissing her through 
| the thick rime on his mustache, “what on eartl 





and neighborly, and your wife was left without | to be well paid for in a place like this—hard | are you doing in this Jew house?” 


a girl and the baby wasn’t well and Miss 


| times or no hard times—is such work as I’m 


| “Good day, Mr. Wilkinson—glad to see you, 


Wilkinson was so kind as to offer to help me, her | doing for you, and most Winnipeg ladies doing sir,’ said Mrs. Joseph, bustling out. “Come 
brother being away. That’s about what [ told | for themselves, because they can’t get help. I’m | right into the Jew house and set down.” 


Mrs. Heniker Mayrand, the government super- | glad my mother taught me housework; it is | 


“Thank you,” said John, icily, “but I must 


took the brooch from the corner of the table, | visor’s wife that lives at the end of the row, | giving me eight dollars a week and my board | get into my own house and peel off. Come 
| along, Eliza.” 


and for some reason dropped it into the drawer | when she came poking her nose into my house | besides.”’ 
where it was found. You were eating peanuts | to-day.” 


at the time, and you dropped this piece of shell | 
into the drawer with the brooch. You also took | 
this book from the table. It has my husband’s 
name in it, and also a bookmark that I made.’ 


“She called on you!’ cried Solomon. “I 
didn’t think she’d even call on Yankees, let alone 
Jews.” 

“She wouldn’t, either; she just wanted to find 


“Board! You don’t eat more’n a_ hen,” 
laughed Judith. 





say I didn’t like living on oatmeal and bread and 
milk. Even if John doesn’t bring back much, 


“Why, I’ve got a wonderful appetite! I must | 


| “I can’t just now, John. I must dish the 

dinner. Here’s our key. I’ll come soon.” 
“What on earth do you mean, Eliza?” 
“She’s been so good and kind in helpins 

| me—and my baby was sick—I was in a terrible 
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way for help,” put in Mrs. Joseph, apologeti- 
call, . 

But Eliza laughed merrily. “Oh, I’ll have to 
tell my brother exactly the truth. It’s necessary. 
Now you go along, John—there’s been a fire in 
our kitchen all the time. I'll come as soon as 
I’ve put on the dinner.” 

John entered his kitchen and looked around in 
a daze. Except for the fire there was no sign of 
recent occupation. He found the front rooms as 
icy as when he had left them, and the cracked 
jooking-glass seemed cracked more. 

Returning to the kitchen parts he found that 
the Saskatchewan coal-bin had been replenished, 
but there was no trace of new food in the pantry. 
Very hungry from his journey, John thought of 
zoing into town for his dinner, but curiosity held 
him to waiting for Eliza’s explanation. In ten 
minutes she came smiling in, still in her kitchen 
w 


vexation. 

“It means I’ve been earning money.”’ 

“Yes, I had to.” 

“Why, I sent you twenty dollars one week 
after I left.’’ 

“I got it—I didn’t have to spend any except 
for coal. But I had no money when you left, 
and so | hired out to Mrs. Joseph.” 

“Hired out! Good heavens!” 

“Yes—why not? She’s giving me eight dol- 
lars a week.” 

‘*Eliza—you’ve disgraced us!’ 

“Oh, now, John, be sensible. Disgrace! 
Surely it was better than asking charity credit 
of grocer McLean.” 

“Why, you had money enough—you had that 
tive-dollar bill.” 

“No, I didn’t. You had it,’ laughed Eliza. 

“1? I had nothing but the lucky five-dollar 
bill I found.” 

“That lucky five-dollar bill wasn’t lost. I put 
it where you couldn’t help finding it. I wanted 
to cheer you up by a little joke. You were so 
distressed about the cracked looking-glass.’’ 

“Eliza! You didn’t?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Eliza—and you were left without a cent!” 

“With ten cents. But I didn’t suffer. Mrs. 
Joseph’s girl left her that day, and I took the 
place.” 

“O Eliza, this is dreadful! You a servant 
to those Yankee-Jews! What will people say?” 

“Say what they like—but the fun is, people 
don’t know I was hired. Mrs. Joseph re- 
ported I was helping her just out of good nature. 
She’s a good, kind, motherly woman. You'll 
have to give up your prejudices about Jews, 
John—mine are quite gone. I like the whole 
family—Solomon and all. I’ve enjoyed myself; 
they’ve treated me with perfect respect and 
kindness; I’m twenty-four dollars ahead ; and I 
think you’re cured of a superstition and will be 
cured of a race-prejudice. ”’ 

“Huh!” said John, disgustedly. ‘“‘Super- 
stition! It was lucky finding the five, even if 
you did put it in my way.” 

“Then we can always keep ourselves in luck,”’ 
laughed Eliza. “All we need do is put some 
money where we’re sure to find it—then comes 
more luck. How simple! We shall soon be 
rich at that rate.” 

John winked both eyes in succession and 
pursed up his lips comically as he saw the point. 
Then he smiled broadly and said, ‘So the only 
real sign was the cracked looking-glass.”’ 

“Yes, and after this you’ll have to say thata 
cracked looking-glass. brings luck.” 

“Not much—it was a sign you were to go out 
working as a hired girl.’’ 

“Oh, if you call that bad luck! But I don’t. 


I’ve made a whole family of friends I shall never | 


forget ; I’ve earned money of my own; and I’ve 
found out that I shall never be afraid of starving 
so long as [ ean do somebody’s housework.” 

John put his arms round Eliza and kissed her. 
“You’re a dear, plucky girl,” said he. ‘But it’s 
just dreadful to think of you working for those 
llebrews.”’ 

“Wait till you know them—oh, here’s Mrs. 


Joseph now,” as an ample figure darkened the | 


kitchen window. 

“Mr. Wilkinson,” said Judith as she entered, 
“my husband wants that you and Miss Wilkin- 
son should give us the honor of your company at 
dinner. You must be hungry, sir. I suppose 
your sister has told you about her helping me. 
Well, I aint going to apologize. We just love 
her, and that’s all there is to it. If you’ll both 
take dinner with us, Mr. Wilkinson, you’ll show 
you forgive us all around, and you’ll find we 
aint no worse than other people.” 


So John did go to dinner, and was consider- | 


“bly comforted by the respect and affection with 
which the whole family treated his young sister. 
\fter the meal, Solomon hurried to town, but 
before he went he drew John aside and whis- 
pered to him: 

“Mr. Wilkinson, if you was at any time 
Wishing a loan, on security, I’d make it easy for 
you.” 

“It’s very decent of you to make the offer,” 
said John, flushing. “But I think I’m on my 
‘ess again. I’ve made three hundred dollars 
since I left, and there’ll be as much more due in 
the spring. My sister and I can get along, thank 
you.”’ 


“Get along? Your sister? I bet she’ll get 


rapper. 
“What does it all mean?” said John, with | 
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| along. She’s got brains, and she’s got sense, her things over to my house, and the next I’d 
| and she’s got sand. And 1 guess you'll get lug mine over to hers, and we’d wash and visit 
along, too, young man, or else you don’t deserve together. It was a real neighborly way of doing, 
such a sister.’’ EDWARD McTavisn. and we’d awful good times; and it just flashed 
across me this morning, ‘Why can’t me and 
Marthy Logan do that way?’ and here I am 
with my wash to begin it.’’ 

Mrs. Logan looked aghast, while Janet’s face 
flushed with annoyance, but Jane Wadlin’s 
| perceptions were not keen enough to show her 

that she had made a mistake. 
“I do love to be neighborly,” she said, as she 
_ got up and dragged the red-and-white table-cloth 
from the basket of soiled clothing. “I'll just 
A Broken Compact. sep’rate my colored things from the white ones, 
and then we can pitch right in and wash and 

“ ELL, for pity’s sake, mother, come | visit at the same time.” 

here!’”’ said Janet Logan. She stood Mrs. Logan did not know what to do or say. 
at the kitchen window, from which She was a woman of a very mild and gentle 
she could see the front gate. spirit. Her friends often said that “Martha 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Logan. She was Logan wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a fly.” She 
stirring a small kettle of something on the stove, did not want to hurt the feelings of Jane 
| and did not want to leave it to burn. Wadlin, and yet she felt that she could not enter 
“T just want you to look and see what’s into the arrangement Mrs. Wadlin had made 
| coming in at our front gate.” regarding the washing. 
| Mrs. Logan took a corner of her apron fora! Janet was also of this opinion, and yet both 
| holder and lifted the kettle and its bubbling | mother and daughter felt that Mrs. Wadlin was 
| contents onto the back part of the stove. Then! a woman who was not to be offended with 





—— 


FINAL. 


When we look back at close of day, 
Whether it close in sun or rain, 
We yet can say: Itisa wer 
We shall not have to walk again. 
Charles H. Crandall. 











JANET'’S BIG WASH. 


| she joined Janet at the window. A tall, slender, impunity. She was a good friend and a bitter 
| untidy-looking woman was entering the gate. enemy. 
| She had a blue-and-white soiled gingham apron ‘Come, Janet,’ said Jane Wadlin, “run down 
tied over her frowzly head, and her chocolate- | cellar and get the tubs and we’ll pitch right in. 
| colored calico dress skirt was pinned up about The neighbors will think we’re awful slack if 
| her waist, revealing a black quilted petticoat we don’t get our things all out by ten o’clock.” 
and a pair of blue-stockinged feet thrust into| Janet glanced at her mother. Mrs. Logan 
(a pair of gorgeous carpet slippers so much too | struggled desperately but vainly to invent some 
| large for her that her walk shuffled to keep the way of preventing what she regarded as little 
| slippers on. | less than a calamity. 
| “It’s Jane Wadlin,” said Mrs. Logan. Finally she said weakly, “Yes, Janet; go 
“T know it,” replied Janet. “But will you down and get the tubs.” 
tell me what she has in that basket ?’’ | Janet’s black eyes flashed and she was about 
“Sure enough,” said Mrs. Logan, vaguely, as to speak, but Mrs. Logan shook her head and 
she peered over the tops of her spectacles. Janet kept silent. When she reached the cellar 
| Mrs. Wadlin carried with apparent effort an she said angrily, with an angry stamp of her foot 
enormous clothes-basket piled high with some- on the cellar floor: 
| thing covered over with a soiled red-and-white, ‘Well, of all the impudent performances! As 
table-cloth. The basket, which she held by | if we didn’t have work enough of our own 
either handle, was so heavy that it pulled her | without doing any of Mrs. Wadlin’s! There’s 
| head and shoulders forward, and her face was eight in her family and only three in ours, and 
red and perspiring, although it was a cool | it’s just a scheme on her part to get most of her 
Monday morning in late September. | washing done by some one else. But it’ll be the 

“There’s no telling what freak has struck | last time she’ll bring her washing here, now see 
Jane Wadlin now!” said Mrs. Logan. | if it isn’t!” 

But she and Janet soon knew the nature of| Janet repeated this resolve many times during 
the freak that had struck their caller that | the day, and Mrs. Logan made a similar resolu- 
morning, for in a moment or two the basket | tion. Mrs. Wadlin was notoriously slack and 
thumped up against the kitchen door, which | unsystematic in her methods of work, and at 
Mrs. Wadlin opened without the preliminary | intervals of about two hours she would suggest 
politeness of knocking. that they “‘eat a bite’ and “‘visit a little.” 

She dropped the heavy basket to the floor and | It was nearly the middle of the afternoon 
| sat down on its contents, panting and wiping | before the last of the “colored things’ were 
her red face with a corner ‘of her soiled calico flaunting from the line in the Logan back yard. 
apron. “And such a looking array of things as they 

“My!” she gasped, “if I aint about tuckered | are! What will the neighbors think?” said 
out! Why! Aint you washing to-day, Marthy | Janet, as she stood at the window of her room, 
Logan ?” | tired and cross, and looked at the rows of pink 

“We have a very light washing this week, and | and purple calico aprons and frocks belonging to 
I haven’t been in any hurry about beginning it,” | the little Wadlins, and the pair of huge blue 
replied Mrs. Logan. “A jar or two of my/| overalls belonging to Mr. Wadlin, and the 
canned raspberries had begun to work, and I surprising array of stockings in all sizes and 
thought I’d cook ’em over again before I begun | colors belonging to different members of the 
'to wash. I’d just told Janet she’d better go| Wadlin family. 
down cellar and fetch up the tubs and bring out | But Jane Wadlin was serenely happy. 
what little wash we have.” | “Now we can have a good long visit together 

“Then I’m just in time,” said Mrs. Wadlin, while our things are drying, and then we can 
with satisfaction. “I’ve got an awful big wash fetch them in and dampen ’em down, and I'll 
this week, and while I was gathering it up a have Wadlin come over and get my things after 
happy thought struck me. Can’t you guess supper. I think it’d be real nice if we could iron 
what it was?” together, but I guess we can’t, because I always 

“No, I don’t know as I can.” bake, too, on my ironing day. But I’ve enjoyed 

“Well, it flashed across me, ‘Why can’t I gather our washing together so much that I hope we can 
up my dirty duds and go over and wash with keep it up right along. You and Janet will 

Marthy Logan, and make a sort of a frolic of it?’ fetch your things and come and wash with me 
When I lived over in Peakville a friend of mine | next Monday, won’t you?” 

named Mag Graves and me washed together every “Yes, indeed we will,” said Janet, before Mrs. 
Monday of the world. 











One Monday she’d lug | Logan could give utterance to the excuse she | 
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had intended making. When Mrs. Wadlin had 
finally gone home Mrs. Logan said: 

“Why, Janet, what did you mean by telling 
Mrs. Wadlin that we would come over and wash 
with her next Monday? I simply cannot stand 
it to have Jane Wadlin and her washings here.” 

“Nor I,” replied Janet, “and our washing at 
her house will end it all and at the same time 
keep us from quarrelling with Mrs. Wadlin. 
Trust me for that, mother. I’ve a scheme of my 
own in mind for putting an end to this unpleasant 
arrangement.”’ 

Mrs. Logan somewhat reluctantly consented 
to the carrying out of this “‘scheme’’ when it was 
made known to her. 

“Although I don’t feel sure that it will affect 
Jane Wadlin as you think it will,” she said to 
Janet. 

It was about eight o’dock on the following 
Monday morning when Joe and Jerry Hope, the 
sons of one of Mrs. Logan’s neighbors, appeared 
at Mrs. Wadlin’s with an enormous clothes- 
basket piled high with soiled things of every 
sort. Each boy carried a pillow-slip full of 
things in addition to those in the basket. 

“Here’s a part of Mrs. Logan’s wash,” said 
Jerry, as he and Joe deposited their burdens on 
the floor of Mrs. Wadlin’s rather cramped 
kitchen. 

“She and Janet said they’d be along pretty 
soon with the rest of it,’’ said Joe. 

“The rest!’ said Mrs. Wadlin in dismay, as 
she looked at the great basket and the overtlowing 
pillow-slips. ‘“‘Well, for pity’s sake! I should 
think Marthy Logan had gone to keeping hotel 
or opened up a laundry from the size of her 
wash!” | 

This conviction was deepened when, a few 
minutes later, Janet and Mrs. Logan appeared 
by way of the back streets carrying another 
clothes-basket full of things; and in addition to 
this, Janet carried a market-basket containing 
about a dozen glass fruit jars. 

“I know we’ve got a pretty big washing,” she 
said, cheerily, “‘but there’ll be three of us working 
together, you know, and I guess we’ll worry 
through it. And we thought we’d put up a basket 
of peaches to-day, as they’ve a lot of fine ones 
extra cheap at Smith’s fruit store. He said he’d 
send a basket up here by ten o’clock for us, and 
we can do them while we visit.”’ 

“Yes, I s’pose we can,” said Mrs. Wadlin, in 
a voice lacking greatly in the enthusiasm she 
had manifested on the preceding Monday. “But 
I don’t believe I’ve half line or clothes-pins 
enough for all this wash.” 

“Oh, we knew you wouldn’t have,” replied 
Janet, cheerily, “so we brought our line and 
dozens of pins. They’re in the bottom of this 
basket.” 

“But I don’t think that you can stretch line 


| enough in my back yard for all these things.” 


“‘No, I don’t suppose that we can,”’ said Janet, 
“but we can dry a good many things here in the 
house, and there’s your large front porch; we 
can stretch lots of line on it, and the rest of the 
things we can spread on the grass and hang on 
the fence.’’ 

Mrs. Wadlin was not a woman who cared 
particularly “for looks,”’ but the idea of her 
front porch being used as a drying-ground for 
clothes was far from agreeable to her. ler face 
reddened and she bit her lip when Janet pulled 
the sheet away from the contents of one of the 
baskets and said : 

“We wash up all of our bed-spreads ang 
blankets and curtains at this time of the year, 
and here’s a basketful to begin on. Then my 
Grandmother Logan is falling into feeble health, 
and mother and | intend doing all of her washing 
for her hereafter if she don’t improve, and we’ve 
quite a washing for her to-day. But I don’t 
believe that I can do a thing until I’ve had a 
bite to eat. Supposing we have a little visit over 
a cup of tea? And it would be nice if we could 
have some of those peach preserves you said you 
had been making, Mrs. Waidlin.”’ 

“Well, if I don’t call that cool!” said Mrs. 
Wadlin, when she was alone in the cellar getting 
a dish of her choice and limited supply of peach 
preserve. “And such a wash as they’ve lugged 


in here, to say nothing of putting up a basket of 


peaches at the same time!’ 

At nine, ten and eleven o’clock Janet proposed 
“a bite to eat,’’ and when the basket of peaches 
arrived she said, coolly, ““Now, Mrs. Wadlin, if 
you’ll just finish this tub of bedclothes, I’ll begin 
on the peaches, and we’ll get a lot done to-day.” 

Janet’s naturally orderly instincts seemed to 
have forsaken her that day, and Mrs. Wadlin did 
not greatly exaggerate the condition of her kitchen 
when she said to herself while hanging out the 
second line of clothes : 

“You can’t move in that kitchen without 
stepping on peach-stones or peach-parings, and 


| you can’t get peach-stains out of anything! 


And Janet Logan must be as hungry-natured as 
a goat, the way she wants to eat all the time! 
It’ll be five o’clock before we get this wash out, 
and then the place will look like it was a drying- 
ground for the whole town! If this is what 
washing with the Logans means, I think I 
prefer to wash alone hereafter !’’ 

It was six o’clock when Janet threw herself 
wearily into a big cushioned rocking-chair in her 
own home, and said, with her hand pressed to 
her throbbing brow : 

“T never was so tired before in all my mortal 
life, and my head aches as if it would burst! 
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But Mrs. Wadlin will be wearier than I am by 
the time she brings in all of the things on the 
lines that were not dry when we came away. 
Did you hear her say, mother, that she was 
afraid it wouldn’t be ‘quite convenient’ for her to 
wash here next Monday ?” 

“Yes, certainly I did,” replied Mrs. Logan. 
“T doubt if she ever finds it ‘convenient’ to bring 
her washing here again. And yet we have 
preserved the peace.” s te H. 


” 
> 





TRUE RICHES. 
The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury. 
Wm. Blake. 


——_ ~oe= —____ 


How the Trail was Lost. 


IGH up on one of the ridges of the 
Balsam Mountains, in western North 
Carolina, a bear was eating his break- 
fast of acorns. It was early morning, 

and yellow bars of sunlight were break- 
ing through the cool shades of the 
deep, mossy forest. 

He had left his bed, under a ledge of 
rocks, and had wandered down the 
mountainside to where the acorns were 
plentiful, nibbling at the late berries as 
he sauntered along. The evening before, 
he had gone down into the valley after 
one of the young pigs that were fattening 
on the mast in the oak woods, but the 
sound of some log-cutters in a near-by 
dearing had frightened him and made 
him turn back up the mountain. He 
may have been thinking about these 
pigs as he munched the acorns. 

All at once he stopped eating and 
pricked up his ears. Then he raised 
his queer, long nose in the air and 
sniffed; then he listened again. Far 
down at the foot of the mountain a dog, 
running with his nose close to the 
ground, gave two or three sharp yelps. 
The sound struck through the thin, 
clear air; only a faint echo of it floated 
up on the breeze and died away among 
the trees and rocks, but the bear heard 
it and knew what it meant. 

If he had only known that a boy 
looking for stray cows had seen him on 
his pig-hunting excursion the evening 
before, he would have put many miles 
between himself and the pigs before 
sunrise. The boy had gone home 
and told his father, and that night 
the men of the neighborhood planned a hunt. 

The bear still stood straining his head and ears 
for the slightest sound. Again he heard it, 
several sharp yelps, clearer this time—no 
mistaking that the dogs had struck his last 
evening’s trail ! 

With a snort he bolted up the mountain, 
seattering the remaining acorns, galloping over 
the fallen trees and plunging through the thick 
underwoods. 

For a while he held a diagonal course along 
the side of the mountain, but later turned sharply 
upward and began climbing the steep face of the 


ridge. This was hard work, but it would be | 


harder for the dogs to follow. 

On the top of the ridge he stopped for a 
moment to get his wind. From the point where 
he stood, among the trees, he could see far over 
the country; ridge upon ridge and peak upon 
peak stretched before him, and far away in the 
haze was the dimly-outlined peak of the Lone 
Balsam. 


Again he heard the sharp yelp of a dog, and | 


climbing over some fallen timber to throw off the 
scent, he struck down the farther side of the 
mountain at a great pace. He kept on this way 
for a good two hours, and before noon he was 
far along a valley that ran between two lofty 
ridges. He had not heard the dogs for some 
time, so he slackened his gait and once stopped 
to drink at a stream, for the hard run had made 
him thirsty. 

As he ambled along, a far-off yelp again 
reached his ear and made him quicken his pace. 
The valley he was following led into another, 
broader valley, which he must cross before 
reaching the next mountain ridge. 

All at once the forest came to an end, and the 
bear found himself on the edge of a wide clearing. 
He had not calculated on this, thinking to cross 
the valley in a wilder place; but there was no 
time to lose, so he put on a bold front and made 
a break for the opposite side. 

As he loped across the clearing, frightening 
some young cattle that scattered right and left 
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cut when a strange thing happened. Suddenly | small flag, and this is known as the “wigwag’’ 
a noise like the roar of a strong wind sounded system. Briefly, the procedure is as follows: 
behind him, and filled the cut with strange| The signalman, facing the station or person to 
| rumblings. The bear wheeled around and reared | whom he wishes to send a message, waves the 
| up on his hind legs to see what it all meant, when | flag to and fro in front of his body. 
a huge, black thing, with: a stream of smoke distant party catches sight of this, he waves his 
pouring out of its head, came dashing into the flag in the same manner. This corresponds to 
cut. the ‘‘call and answer”’ in telegraphy. 

The frightened bear turned to run, but it was| There are but three recognized motions. The 
too late. With a terrific shriek the monster was | staff being held erect in front of the centre of 


air. He was hurled against the side of the cut touches the ground, and then brought to the 
and fell back. 

Then the strangest thing of all happened. He} Motion number two is the same movement to 
found himself rushing along, sitting on his | the left, and number three the same to the front. 
haunches, faster than he had ever gone before in | 
all his life. He was not running; something | different combinations of the first and second 
was carrying him! ‘ | motions. The movement to the front is used 

On dashed the locomotive, with the strange only at the end of a word or sentence. 
figure on its pilot swaying from side to side. | When a flag is not available, anything by 
The poor bear’s sore and bruised head was in a | which the motion can be made will answer. 
whirl; sky, trees and mountains reeled about| The young officer, aware that no signal they 
him. could make with hat or handkerchief could be 

Some distance beyond the cut the road made a | seen aboard the ship, had hit upon the idea of 
sharp bend and crossed a bridge high above a | using men for the motions. 
| roaring, foaming stream. As the engine struck | “This group,” he said, “is the starting-point. 
Now one man will run off tothe right one 
hundred feet, and return. That’s motion 
number one. As soon as he gets back, 
another will run off to the left. That’s 
motion numbertwo. The quartermaster 
will be watching for us and when he 
sees the little black dots darting back 
and forth, he’ll know something is up; 
and somebody will puzzle it out.” 

This ingenious plan was quickly tried. 
For.a long time back and forth went the 
human shuttle, and no notice was taken 
from the ship. The sun was getting 
low and the party on shore was almost 
despairing of success, when a pennant 
fluttered from the mizzen truck of the 
vessel. The pennant of white and blue 
showed them that they had been recog- 
nized. Now if the people on shipboard 
would only understand the message! 
Very slowly and with great care was 
it spelled out by the moving figures : 

“Do not send boat until morning. 
Surf too high.’ 

Then they gazed anxiously at the ship. 
Would the message be read ? 

Presently the pennant at the mast- 
head crept slowly down and down until 
it almost reached the deck, and a cry 
of disappointment went up from the 
little group. 

Then the pennant swept up again. 

It was the general signal of assent, 
or “I understand.” Quick eyes and 
ready wit on board the ship had caught 

the curve the bear lurched heavily, pitched the meaning of the human wigwag, and so the 
| forward, and went rolling down the bank into boat was not sent until morning, when the 
| the stream below. landing was easily made. W. FRANKLIN. 

The whistle blew for “down brakes,” the 
train slid a few hundred yards and came to a 
standstill. The trainmen ran back to the bridge, 
| but the bear, though dazed and sore, was little 
| the worse for his strange ride, and had clambered 
| out of the water and made for the woods. 
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Strange Allies. 


BOUT the middle of last June there was 
Five lanky dogs, with dripping tongues that an exciting hunt in the forests of south 
hung far out of their mouths, toiled up the steep central Cuba, along the upper waters of 
bank of the railroad at the place where the bear | the River Negro. Three companies of Spanish 
had gone up half an hour before. They followed | light infantry formed the hunting party, and they 
the trail into the cut for some distance, and then had half a dozen large bloodhounds for running 
| suddenly stopped running and began hunting down the game. What kind of game? Well, a 
about with uneasy whinings. Back and forth | party of five Cuban officers and myself filled 
they went, with their noses now in the air and that important, if disagreeable, position. 

now close to the ground, vainly trying to find the; A week earlier, while | was in the camp of 
lost trail. Finally, with very puzzled looks, they | General Gomez as correspondent for a Canadian 
gave it up, and one by one trotted back along the : 
railroad. That evening a bear, stiff and sore all 
| over, and feeling very queer about the head, laid 
himself down to sleep somewhere in the deep 
forests at the foot of the Lone Balsam. 

SPENCER TROTTER. 
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A Human “ Wigwag.” 


| Some years ago some naval officers went 
| hunting on an uninhabited island. They sent 
| their boat back to the ship with orders to come 
| for them at sundown. 
| When they returned to the shore they saw that 
| the surf had become heavy and was now breaking 
so high that no ship’s boat could get through it. 
But the boat would undoubtedly be sent as it had 
been ordered: Its crew would probably attempt 
| to land, as surf always seems less dangerous than 
it really is when viewed from seaward. The 
result would be the upsetting of the boat and the 
| loss of some, if not all the crew. 
There was no way to warn the boat after she 
| arrived off the island, for it would then be 
sundown, and their signs could not be seen, nor 


When the | 
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in the forest, we reconnoitred the enemy’s position 
for signs of the supposed manceuvres. But the 
country showed no additional forces, and after a 
few days’ scouting my companions decided to 
return to headquarters with the report of a false 


|alarm. We were quietly riding southward, about 


upon him, and he felt himself lifted into the | the body, dropped to the right until. it nearly | 


upright position again is motion number one. | 


The letters in the alphabet are made up of | 


ten miles from Yuca,,when our leader, Captain 
Cabeza, and an officer of the general’s staff, came 
suddenly upon a Spanish picket in the forest. 

“Who goes?”’ shouted the unfortunate man. 
He had no time to say anything more. He was 
silenced instantly. 

At once after the shot there was a shout and 
report from the next sentry, and the alarm was 
taken up all along the Spanish line. We had 
come on the enemy in force, and at once wheeled 


| our horses and galloped in the opposite direction. 


This Spanish force had not been here when we 
were in the locality five days before ; consequently 
the movement probably heralded an attack on 
Gomez’s encampment to the south. It was in 
the highest degree important that we should 
return to the Cuban ranks before the blow 
could fall. Thus we might prevent the surprise 





of our friends. But we were, meantime, in 
danger of becoming involved in the midst of the 
Spanish lines. 

We rode northward for about an hour, and 
then, as it was unsafe to go farther lest we should 
run upon the hostile position at Yuca, we drew 
rein to deliberate. Our position was certainly a 
dangerous one, for we seemed to be caught 
between two fires. Judging from the extent of 
the sentry-lines which we had disturbed, the 
Spanish force was of considerable strength ; and 
as the death of the soldier would show that a 
party of insurgents had been encountered, we 
had no doubt that a troop of guerrillas would 
be sent to look us up. 

After using every device to throw the enemy 
from our track, we camped at night in a dense 
jungle, with no fire and scanty provisions. One 
of the officers stood guard, and awoke us in the 
small hours of the morning, bidding us arise and 
hearken. 

The forest was very still, and the moon had 
set. Presently, away to the southwest and 
coming faintly through the trees, we heard 
the bay of dogs. There was no doubting the 
significance of that sound! The guerrillas were 
after us, with a number of the government 


‘ bloodhounds used for tracking insurgents! 


| 


We got into the saddle at once, and struck off 
to the northeast. The clamor of the dogs soon 
died away, but such respite, we knew, would be 
short. They would hold surely to the fresh scent 
of our tracks. We should be hunted from place 
to place between the two Spanish columns until 
killed or captured—which amounts to the same 
thing, for the war is one in which little quarter 
is given on_either side. 

As for myself, I was, theoretically, a non- 
combatant, but it was improbable that this 
would be considered, either by the bloodhounds 
on our track or by the guerrillas who would 
follow close on the trail. 1 was with the rebels, 
and that would be sufficient proof of guilt. 

Cabeza summed up the situation, as we sat on 
horseback in the gray dawn, under the shelter of 
a mass of heavy timber. “It will,’ he said, ‘“‘be 


‘useless and suicidal to attempt to pass the 


| south to our own lines. 





blockading force, as any detour to right or left 
would involve us in a pathless and unknown 
waste of marshes and morasses, where we 
should run an. excellent chance of perishing 
miserably. We are, however, not far from the 
banks of the River Negro, which flows directly 
It offers by far the 
best means of escape.” 

We all agreed with him. The water route 


RAMON TOPPLED OFF INTO THE WATER. 


with loud snortings, he suddenly saw ahead of | could their voices carry against the wind and the magazine, news came in of important Spanish | would have the additional advantage of battling 


him a high bank of earth and stones. Up this 
he clambered, and then came toa dead halt. He 
had never seen anything like it before. 


Along the top of the embankment ran two | so far away that from the shore a man’s figure | alleged operations, I sought and obtained permis- | 


long, shining lines, harder than rocks, and laid 
on many short logs like those he had seen about 
the wood-choppings. He stopped but a moment. | 
A sheer wall of rock ran along the opposite side | 
of the embankment, so he was forced to follow | 
the railroad, which led into a deep cut a few | 
hundred yards beyond. 

He had gone more than half-way through this 


| roaring surf. 


| movements about forty miles to the northward. the noses of the bloodhounds. Of course we had 


| A warning must be given to the ship before the | When I learned that a scouting party of five | no boat, but it would not be difficult to construct 
| boat shoved off. But how? ‘The ship was lying | officers was to be sent out to investigate these | a serviceable raft. 


Having come to this decision, we made no 





could hardly be distinguished on her deck. 

“If we only had a wigwag,” said one. 

“*Yes,”’ said another, “and if the flag was a 
hundred feet square, the staff a mile long, and we 
had a giant to wave it!” 

“By George,” cried a young officer, “I believe 
we can wigwag. I’ll tell you how.” 

One method of military signalling is by a 


sion to accompany them, for I was in search of | more delay. The distance to the river was soon 
information respecting the conflict in Cuba, and | covered, and we selected a spot by the sluggish 
| had not been satisfied with the meagreness of my | stream which would be suitable for the con- 
opportunities for getting it. | struction of a raft. We had no axes, but a 
We rode north until within a few miles of the | machete is useful for every purpose, from carving 
| little village of Yuca, garrisoned by the Spanish | a fowl to felling a tree, and we each carried one 
| troops—the only hostile force in the neighborhood | of these serviceable weapons. 
| of which we knew. Having concealed our horses! It did not take long to roll a number of dry 
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logs together, cut to the required length. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


As it | re-enter the water. Some attempted to construct | work of moral revolution in the public schools; | 
would be quite impossible to take the horses with | a raft, but to accomplish this it was necessary to | Dickens, Longfellow and Victor Hugo repre- 
us, we turned them loose—except one—after | wade into the edge of the stream, and at the | sented the 





ew literature; the first railways 


removing the saddles and bridles. ‘The unloosed | first intimation of this the reptiles gathered so | were established, steam navigation inaugurated 
one we slaughtered, much to its owner’s grief, | closely as almost to crowd each other out of between the continents, and toy telegraphs 
and cut strips of its hide for lashings for the raft. | the water, so that the project was abandoned. | foreshadowed the mighty lever of electricity. 


The fabric once strongly lashed together, we 
placed our goods and ourselves upon it and poled 
off into the water. 

We had floated down quite comfortably for 
some four hours, when Lieutenant Ramon 
suddenly uttered a low ejaculation. 

“Push her toward the other side!” he ex- 
claimed, in a whisper. “There are Spaniards 


on this bank. Do it quietly; don’t let them 
think that we suspect anything! Keep talk- 
ing!’ 


We continued our conversation, and at the 
same time endeavored to steer the raft toward 


the farther bank, in order to be less in range | 
of the enemy, should they fire upon us. It was | 


terribly exciting; at any moment we might all 


fall under a volley ; my heart beat like a sledge- | 


hammer, and I am not ashamed to say that I 
was nearly seared to death, now that I could see 
rifle-barrels gleaming through the jungle that 
edged the river. 

Just then we ran against something like a 
tloating log, and another seemed to rasp heavily 
against the bottom of the raft. A peculiar 
odor of musk impregnated the air, and to 
my excited senses there seemed to be strange 
swirls and currents in the water not caused by 
our movements. Then there was a shout from 
the woods. In the next instant I heard a roar 
of rifles, and saw the shore piled with a whirling 
bank of smoke. 

Poor Ramon gave a kind of scream and toppled 
off into the water. Instantly there was a great 
splashing alongside, and his body was dragged 
out of sight. The rifie-fire continued, flashing 
through the smoke. Fonseca was hit, and lay 
groaning on the logs. We had no time to return 
the shots, for we worked madly to gain the 
shelter of a little rocky island in midstream, 
where we would be comparatively safe. 

It seems miraculous that any of us escaped 
that hail of bullets, but after what seemed an 
age we ran on shore, dragging our wounded 
comrade with us, and tumbled full length among 
the boulders, where we were somewhat protected, 
though the bullets sang and skipped over the 
stones above us. . 

We now returned the fire with our revolvers, 


A casual fire was kept up on our position for 
| some time, and then it ceased. But the enemy 
| had not departed, for the least exposure on 
| our side was greeted with a flight of Mauser 

bullets. We lay close, therefore, and watched 
the alligators scrape and churn about in the 
shoals of the river. 

After nightfall we managed to tow the 
raft around to the other side of the island 
by means of a long pole, and having noise- 
lessly embarked, made good our retreat to 
the other side of the river, where we knew 
the enemy could not pursue us. Then we 
followed the course of the river downward 
for a few miles, constructed another raft, 
and floated down the river without further 
mishap, passing the large Spanish encamp- 
ment in the dead of night. 

On the day following we arrived in our 
own lines, and proceeded to convey our 
information to the chief, with the result that 
when the Spaniards made a night attack on 
our position they were ambushed and routed 
with considerable loss. 

As our defeat would have entailed very 
serious consequences upon the revolutionists 

at that time, it would seem not unbefitting to 

| place the alligator upon the coat-of-arms of 
the Cuban Republic—should it ever come into 
recognized existence. Without the informa- 
tion we brought, Gomez would probably have 
been surprised and worsted, and our salvation 
was certainly due to the timely mustering of 
our hideous allies. FRANK L. PoLiock. 
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Victoria and the Victorian Era. 
Kine awe GARDENS were fair 





in the dawn of a May morning sixty 

years ago when the Union Jack was 

hoisted on the palace flagstaff, and, 

surmounting the national emblem, was seen a 

small white flag, on which was inscribed in 
letters of blue, **V ictoria.” 

On this May morning the gates were thrown 

open that the public might enjoy the waking 





but were unable to inflict much damage at the | serenade; but in ruder fashion, less than a month 
range. Without apparently regarding our shots, | thereafter the greatest dignitaries of the realm 


the Spaniards gathered on the bank and began 
to meditate schemes for our capture. There 


must have been over a hundred of them. As | 
William IV., separating the two longest reigns 


the water was not above four feet deep, we 


| knocked unannounced and, with their tidings, 


ushered in a momentous day. 
The double hyphen of George IV. and 





THE YOUNG QUEEN. 


Victoria reigns to-day over nearly three 
hundred and ninety million souls, one-fourth of 
mankind. To realize the immensity of this 
|number one must understand that the present 
| population of the United States numbers only a 
little more than one-third of the mere increase of 
the British Empire’s population since V ictoria’s 
accession. 

Hindostan, which in 1837 was practically the 
property of the East India Company, since 
augmented by kingdom after kingdom as far as 
Burma; Canada, thinly peopled, discontented, 
to-day a vast domain; Australia, a dumping- 
ground for convicts, now a loyal empire “‘with a 
giant’s youth;’ New Zealand in the South 
Pacific, and province after province in Africa, 
where “diamonds have helped gold to create new 
nations ;” these have swelled Victoria’s posses- 
sions to eleven million square miles. 


The Triumph of Science. | 


Above even the marvellous aggrandizement of | 


expected that they would wade out en masse | in English history, had just been terminated by | British territory, population and wealth, the | 
to capture us; and this they seemed about | death, and on the 20th of June, 1837, a slight, | Victorian Era glows with its triumph of science. 


to do. 


girlish figure, awed but not daunted, stepped 


We heard the leader’s order; we saw a_/ lightly to the throne of her fathers. 


detachment of white-coated soldiers step into the | 


Whoever pauses to review the six decades that 


| Heroic explorers have discovered the northeast | 
| passage, penetrated the recesses of the Dark 


Continent, and advanced within two hundred 


river, their cartridge-belts about their necks and | have passed since that day, stands impressed by | and twenty-six miles of the North Pole. 


their rifles on their shoulders. 
We fired a volley with our re 
volvers and two men fell, but the 
others came on, under cover of 
a heavy fire from their comrades 
behind. 

Bullets about us hummed like 
bees at swarming-time. Our case 
seemed hopeless, yet we crammed 
fresh cartridges into our weapons, 
resolved to die, if die we must, 
in fair fighting. Presently it 
seemed to me that the smell of 
musk, almost overpowered by the 
powder -smoke, grew more pro- 
nounced. About the same time 
I beheld a number of small, 
lumpish objects floating down the 
current, arrayed in strangely 
regular pairs. In an instant I 
knew what they were. Cabeza 
discovered them at the same time. 

“Look! look! the alligators!” 
he screamed to me, above the 
crackling of the fusillade. 

They were assembling from all 
quarters, by dozens. One of the 
soldiers who had fallen drifted 
down a little, and a furious fight 
took place over his body, the 
reptiles heaving themselves out of 
the water. In another minute a 
dozen Spaniards of the line were 
borne off their feet and dragged 
under the water, which now began 
to show long, crimson streaks here 
and there. 

The rest of the wading soldiers 
turned and made for land, while 
their comrades turned their fire 
from us to the alligators, as the 





QUEEN VICTORIA AS SHE LOOKS NOW. 


more dangerous enemy. But three more men|the important events which the years have 
Were seized—we heard their agonized shrieks— | brought. At the time of Victoria’s birth George 


ere they reached safety. 
At one time it actually seemed that they were 
about to follow the Spaniards out upon the land, 
but they were driven back by the rifle-fire. 
“Strangely enough, however, they did not offer to 
attack our island. It was really as if they had | 
come to our aid against the enemy—and most | 
opportune, effective and terrible aid it was! 
In the course of half an hour they became | 
Quieter, but the soldiers did not attempt to 


III. lingered in mental darkness, and his son | 


was regent. The commercial world was slowly 
recovering from the wounds of the French 
Revolution. The hero of Waterloo paced the 
london streets. The English slave-trade had 
been abolished. The United States had, by her 


second war of independence, become one of the | 
| trial, world’s object-lessons; while Dickens, 


great powers of the world. 
The ascension of Victoria to the throne coin- 
cided with a new era. Arnold was doing his 


Astronomy has revealed the 
inner ring of Saturn, tracked Nep- 
tune on its “sullen round,” and 
photographed stars never seen by | 
mortal eye. From the laboratory, 
Pasteur walked forth dazed by his 
discovery of bacterial life; while 
Lister with antiseptics, Morton 
with anesthetics, and Réntgen 
with his uncanny ray, have altered | 
the whole face of surgery; and 
Darwin, roaming down the vast 
presence-chamber of natural 
science, has fixed the crown of 
evolution. 

Applied science has enabled the 
miner to toil in light and safety, 
traced the cyclone, foretold the 
weather, analyzed the composition 
of other worlds, made machines to 
talk and pictures to move with 
lifelike fidelity, bicycles and 
trolley-cars to appease man for 
lack of wings. It has opened the 
Suez Canal, swung telegraph wires 
in air, laid the electric cable under 
the ocean, mocked the moon with 
incandescent lights, and harnessed 
Niagara to the wheels of industry. | 

When Victoria ascended the | 
throne there were a_ half-dozen 
small railways in the United 
Kingdom. ‘To-day there are more } 
than twenty thousand miles of 
tracks; the different companies 
have a capital surpassing five 
billion dollars, and they convey | 
annually more than nine hundred 
million passengers; while British 
shipping, increased eight hundred | 

per cent., dominates the world. 

While men of science claim the Victorian Era | 
for their own, it is scarcely less distinguished by | 
its eager intellectual reach. One of the first acts 
of the queen was to establish day schools, of 
which there are now twenty thousand in England 
and Wales alone, with an annual grant of forty- 
five million dollars. The press has been doing 
also its mighty work of education; the Crystal 
Palace exhibition inaugurated a series of indus- 


Thackeray and George Eliot in fiction; Ruskin, | 
Carlyle and Matthew Arnold in letters; Darwin | 
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and Spencer in philosophy; Macaulay, Grote, 
Freeman and Froude in history; Landseer, 
Leighton and Holman Hunt in art,—worked 
hand in hand for human elevation. 
In social lines also great has been the march of 
thisreign. Florence Nightingale, with “‘voice of 
velvet and will of steel,” introduced nursing 
as a profession ; Elizabeth Fry and Dorothea 
Dix revolutionized the condition of women 
convicts and insane; Grace Darling, by 
her valorous deeds, inspired the life-saving 
service; and Mary Somerville, with her 
mastery of mathematics, threw wide the 
doors for the approaching emancipation of 
woman. Froebel set the flow toward a new 
freedom of child-life; temperance and 
sanitation grew apace; philanthropy added 
free libraries, galleries, parks, baths; until 
not only England, but the whole civilized 
world, is distinctly wiser, healthier, happier, 
more nobly qualified than in the days of 
1837. 





In Peace and in War. 


One of the most beneficent measures of 
the reign was the adoption of the penny 
post. Theretofore rates had been exorbitant, 
varying according to the distance; but with 
reform the increase of mail has been phenom- 
enal, and to-day thousands of millions of 
letters are yearly delivered in the United 
Kingdom. 

When Victoria came to the throne the 
franchise was a source of profit, and votes 
had a regulation price. It was a distinct 
advance when open bribery was made 

criminal, and in 1872 one of the greatest reform- 
ing energies of the century became operative in 
the secret ballot. Both Disraeli and Gladstone, 
during their ministries, pushed forward man- 
hood suffrage, and so perfected the great reform 
of 1832. 

While the world is growing toward peace, no 
review of the Victorian reign can ignore its red 
hand of war. In 1854 the Crimean conflict, 
forever memorable for the charge of the Light 
Brigade, was followed by the Indian Mutiny; 
that by the war between France and Austria; 
the long Civil War in America, resulting in negro 
emancipation ; the short-lived Mexican empire; 
the Franco-Prussian war; various Asiatic and 
African conflicts; the struggle between China 
and Japan ; the recent uprising of Cuba and the 
Philippines against Spain; and the unequal 


| strife between the Greek cross and the Turkish 


crescent. 

Victoria has not only reigned longer than any 
other sovereign of Europe, but she has seen the 
end of twenty reigns which began after hers. In 
France the Orleans dynasty broke, the republic 
and the Second Empire each rose and fell, and a 
new republic ensued. The Kingdom of Naples 


|and the Papal States disappeared, and with 


Venetia and Milan, torn from Austria, were 
joined to a united Italy. Prussia stepped to the 
front of a united Germany; and the United 
States, reunited after division, and enlarged by 
the purchase of Alaska, rivals England in more 
than one respect, and contains the second largest 
city in the world. 


Reigning in Safety and Honor. 


Victoria has reigned unscathed while a Tsar of 
Russia, a Sultan of Turkey; two Presidents of 
the United States and one of France, were 
assassinated ; an emperor shot in Mexico; rulers 
of Spain, Bavaria and Brazil forced to abdicate, 
and a Queen of Hawaii deposed. She has 


| watched the career of such master spirits as 


Cavour, Kossuth, Garibaldi and Bismarck ; 
mourned the passing of seven of her great 
prime ministers ; outlived a husband, a daughter, 
an heir to the throne in the second generation ; 
in fact, survived every important person and 
thing of 1837, save Gladstone, love and fidelity. 

Happily, however, this retrospect does not end 
with death, but with a jubilee as extraordinary 
as it is unprecedented in history. On the 20th 
of June Queen Victoria—the heir of every 
family that ever reigned in Britain, and the 
ancestress of many courts—will have completed 
sixty years of her sovereignty and stand the 
cynosure of the world. 

To her will be directed the eyes of the count- 
less multitude abroad in the emblazoned streets ; 
princes of her own blood will form her body- 
guard; in her triumph will ride members of 
every reigning family in Europe and representa- 
tives of all civilized nations; ten thousand 
troops—each sword and rifle flashing V ictoria’s 
monogram, each sailor blouse embroidered with 
her crown—will tread a pean of praise; and all 
this color and pomp and passionate demonstra- 
tion of loyalty for an aged lady with whitened 
hair and failing health, her heart swelling with 
the memories of bygone days, as she proceeds in 
state to the Cathedral of St. Paul, to thank God 
for the mercies of her reign. 

As evening falls a universal illumination will 
convert the greatest city of the world into fairy- 
land, culminating at ten o’clock in a striking 
spectacle,—the lighting on every hill throughout 
the United Kingdom of beacon-fires of rejoicing. 
Whoever has been thrilled by Macaulay’s ballad 
of the Armada and the signal-fires which engirdled 
England, will rejoice at this poetic termination 
to the day’s pageant. 
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Current Topics. 


The Treasury Department figures indi-| 
cate a decrease of one hundred thousand in the 
immigration of the year. Not a tear will be 
shed over this “‘loss.”’ 


There is wit—isn’t there something more ?— | 
in the remark made recently by Senator Hoar: | 
“When we are really the greatest nation on 
earth, we shall stop talking about it.’’ 

“Look out for paint,” is a sign to the | 
initiated of a spacious gambling-room on an 
upper floor of a Chicago block. Whoever has 
tried to clean paint from a damaged toilet | 


- knows how speedy is the smirch and how} 


persistent is the stain. Look out for ~ aiead, | 
when it typifies the gambling-table. 





The season of abundance in fruits and | 
flowers brings into activity that most significant 
of the minor charities—the work of the fruit and | 
flower missions. Giving comfort and cheer to | 
those who receive the offerings, this work is also | 
a reminder of the fact that the unfortunate poor 
are not forgotten by the well-to-do. | 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has | 
decided that an accident insurance company 
must pay to the heirs of a woman who died of a 
mosquito bite the amount of the policy. It is 
held that the bite was an accident. A New 
Jersey court probably would have decided it to 
have been an accident ff she had gone through a 
season without being bitten. 

The welcome reception of the Harvard 
University crew’s coach at the headquarters of 
the Yale oarsmen, and the invitation extended to 
him to inspect the Yale crew at their practice, 
may be regarded as the final blow to the system 
of spying upon the secret practice of crews 
matched for competition. This time-dishonored 
feature of the training period has savored too 
strongly of professionalism to be a fit adjunct of 
a college sport. 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s announce- | 
ment that he is about to give away a million 
dollars more to good -objects, leads the Boston — 
Herald to say, in words which we heartily 
endorse, that his purpose shows “‘that he is still | 
of the opinion that the best time for a rich man | 
to spend his rhoney in doing good to his fellow- | 
men is while he is yet alive. It is a glorious | 
idea, and well worthy the imitation of his fellow- | 
millionaires. The trouble is that rich men think 
they are never going to die, and that there’s time | 
enough to dispose of their money anyway.” 

A press despatch from Quebec tells of 
new guns received at that point, and also a 
quantity of projectiles for twelve-pounder, quick- 
firing cannon. How the face of history would | 
have been changed had a few modern, quick- | 
firing guns been magically supplied to Montcalm 
just as the English forces reached the Plains of 
Abraham! No heroism of Wolfe’s little army | 
would have availed against such instruments of 
slaughter suddenly reinforcing the defenders of | 
Quebec; and it might well be that “Here | 
Montcalm died victorious” would be the legend | 
read on that historic monument which now 
commemorates Wolfe. 

When Edward Bass, who became the 
first Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, took 
his master’s degree at Harvard, his thesis was: 
“Will the blessed in the future world, after the 
last judgment, make use of articulate speech, 
and will that be Hebrew?” He decided both | 
questions in the affirmative. Had he taken the | 
negative he would have been equally safe, since? 
nobody could successfully contradict! The inei- 








worid has moved a little. Men aré still tempted 
to dogmatize about the unknowable—but only 
here and there a theologian wastes himself in 
that way. The leaders of religious thought find | 
scope for all their energy.in setting forth the | 
eternal verities, founded on the teachings of | 
Christ, that relate to the formation of character, 
for this life and for the life to come. 

A recent writer notes that “a good 
orchard” is one of the most important and 
attractive improvements offered by one who has 
“a farm for sale.” A rural nonagenarian, now | 
dead for nearly half a century, made it a part of | 
his chief industry to persuade his neighbors to 
start nurseries of future orchards by saving and | 
planting fruit-seeds. 
nounced on the man who plants a tree, in the 
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generous hope that others will eat its fruit or sit 


in its shade. What a mighty debt we, who are 
“heirs of all the ages,” owe to er ae have 
come and gone before us! Oddl 


after us. 


In the recent engagements the Greeks 
used against the Turks rifles which nearly thirty 
years ago were fired at Germans by the French, 
captured by the Germans, and by them sold to 
the Greeks. 
captured a second time. To whom will the 
Turks sell the out-of-date weapons? 
history makes them undesirable. They have a 


| tendency to go off—to the other side. 


* 
> 





TIME, THE HUNTSMAN. 
Time, stern huntsman! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ? 
Scott. 


* 
> 


A Lesson of the Jubilee. 


Since Queen Victoria ascended the throne, | 
| Great Britain has been governed by twenty 
“ministries,” headed by ten different prime 
ministers— Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, | 
Lord John Russell, the Earl of Derby, the Ear! | 





|of Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Lord Beacons- | 


field, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Rosebery and 
| the Marquis of Salisbury. 


It is not needful to ask at this time whether | 


these men have or have not been the real rulers 
of Great Britain. The average American feels 
less interest in Victoria, queen and empress, 


than he does in Victoria, “‘the plain little loving- | 
hearted 


woman who for sixty years has shared | 
| all the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, of her | 
people.” 


The essential thing to notice is that the earlier | 


prime ministers are better and more truly known 
to-day than they were in life. As the characters 
of our Presidents have emerged, one by one, 
from the clouds of contemporary calumny, so 
have these British statesmen come to be seen as 
they truly were. 

For instance, it was said of Lord Mdboume 
that he was careless and lazy; that he had not 
oratorical power, executive ability or genius for 
detail. He may nevertheless lave been the man 
for the time, for it is remembered now that he 
initiated Victoria into the duties of sovereign 
“with the most delicate tact and the most friendly 
and conscientious care.” 

Melbourne’s successor, Sir Robert Peel, was 
called, for more than one reason, a turncoat. 
Yet time has shown that his changes of opinion 
were wise and conscientious, and it has been 
claimed, concerning his legislation, that ‘‘nothing 
he did has had to be undone.” 

To cite other names would be only to give 
fresh examples of the more lenient judgment 
which comes when time enables us ‘to view a 
character in its true perspective. It was easy for 
their contemporaries to underrate these men. It 
is equally easy to-day to abuse those who are in 
authority, at home as well as abroad. Our 
descendants will wonder at our bitterness toward 
our public men, as we marvel at the short-sighted 
accusations that were brought against Peel and 
Russell fifty years ago. 


Some Sensible Men. 


‘Twelve years ago the bricklayers of New York 
were working ten hours a day. Their wages 
ranged from three to four dollars during the 
summer, but were much lower in the winter. 
Moreover, they were seldom paid promptly. 
“*Bosses’’ were often unreasonable, and the men 


| had no redress. The employers, on their part, | thus 
| found the men quick to resent even a fancied 


injury, and prompt to strike. 

The bricklayers now work only eight hours, 
and receive four dollars a day all the year round. 
Their wages are paid when due, their grievances 
are investigated and redressed; and the con- 
tractors, secure against loss from strikes, and 
served by competent and contented men, pay the 
increased wages cheerfully. 

The story of this remarkable change is an 
impressive chapter in the history ef the struggle 
between labor and capital. 

The summer of 1884 was marked by a long 
and bitter strike of the bricklayers. Out of this 
strike arose an organization of contractors known 
as the Mason Builders’ Association, the objects 
of which, as stated in its constitution, were: 
“To adopt measures for the better protection 
of employers and employés; . . to arbitrate 
all differences, and so avoid the great evil of 
strikes.” 

Beginning thus, with a frank acknowledgment 
of the rights of their employés and an equally 
frank assertion of their own, the mason builders 
found the bricklayers ready to meet them half 
way. The result was an agreement by which 
wages were fixed for one year, and a board was 
established, consisting of five men from each side, 
to which all grievances were to be submitted. 
In case of a disagreement an umpire was to be 
chosen, whose decision should be final. 

At first the board met weekly and had many 
cases before it. But as time went on and both 


justice impartially, the business declined. After 


h, we | 
can only pay it to those who are to come and go | 


Many of these rifles have now been | 
Their | 


one year the board discontinued its weekly 
meetings, and met only at the call of the chair. 
During the first two or three years the leaders 
of the bricklayers had difficulty in keeping their 
followers in line, many of the men thinking the 
“bosses” were getting the better of them; but as 
concession after concession was granted, and 
wages increased and the hours of labor shortened, 
even the most turbulent spirits acknowledged 


| that they were accomplishing by peaceful methods, 


and without the loss of a day’s pay, what they 
had failed to win by strikes, with their attendant 
evils of idleness and want. No member of the 
Bricklayers’ Union would dare to propose a 

| return to the methods in vogue previous to 1885. 
Since that time no strike has occurred, nor has 


it been necessary to call in the umpire for whom | 


provision was made in the constitution. 
Ts there anything in the relations between the 


Mason Builders’ Association and the bricklayers | 


of New York which is impossible to employers 
and employés in other trades and in every city? 


— ee 


SLUGGARD, ARISE! 


For still the Lord is Lord of might, 
n deeds, in deeds, He takes delight. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* 
—e 


Good Country Roads. 


The country roads in England are well made, 
with deep foundations and ample provision for 
drainage. Finer examples of the road-maker’s 
art cannot be found anywhere else in the world. 
Scientific construction would not protect them, 
however, if they did not receive constant super- 





| to get out of order. 


The road-mender is always on the ground, | 


ss he is constantly at work. Whenever he 


detects signs of wear at points where the water 
does not drain off rapidly after a heavy rain, he 
mends the break by filling in a barrow of broken 
flint, supplies of which are stored by the road- 
side every half-mile. He is a scavenger as well 
as a road-mender. He goes over the road every 
day, and removes everything which is unsightly. 
Owing to his unremitting care, the road is always 
free from litter, as well as in perfect repair. 


ragged ruts or pools of water in the centre; there 
are neither stones, nor stumps of trees, nor refuse 
to disfigure the roadway, and there is a homely 
sense of tidiness and orderliness which is a 
source of delight to every one passing over it. 
The road-mender is hired to keep his section 
of the highway in order. If he neglects his 
work, a more faithful man is put in his place. 
There is a road-inspector for every division of 
the county, and he has control of the road- 
menders of his section. The inspector acts 
under the direction of a sub-committee of a large 
committee of the County Council. 
| An American expert estimates that forty million 
| dollars is expended annually in the United 
| States on the highways without material improve- 
ment from repairs. If the English obtain better 
results at lower cost, it is because the systematic 
care of their roads is a practical detail of 
common-sense, efficient local government. They 
have good roads because they pay for them in 





| in order. With the same painstaking care, 
American country roads could be made to min- 
ister to the comfort and pleasure of rich and 
poor alike. | 


* 
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False News. 

A prominent New York paper printed, not 
long ago, a despatch from Washington beginning 
: “President McKinley’s Cuban policy is 
still a matter of much uncertainty.” 





definite news it contains as for the unusual | 
frankness it displays. It seems that there is 
something which a Washington correspondent 
does not know! His honesty in confessing 
ignorance is in striking contrast with the audacity | 
of some of his fellow-correspondents who were 
asserting at the same time that “the President | 
has determined” this, or “the administration has | 
resolved”’ that. 

Modern journalism of the lower class assumes | 
that the public is not only interested in, but should | 
be let into, everything which either the public | 
welfare or the peace of private life- requires to be | 
kept secret. “The public desires to know”’ is its 
excuse for prying. If it succeeds in finding out, 
it blurts out the secret; if it fails, it invents 
something to pacify its constituency and to 
uphold its reputation for omniscience. 

The application of a little common sense to a 
newspaper account of an occurrence will fre- 
quently help one to an almost certain conviction 
of its made-up character. For example, if we 
read that the Prince of Wales on some occasion 
reproached his son-in-law, the Duke of Fife, for 
some act, we may set it down at once as a pure 
invention. Why? 
not be administered publicly, and neither the 
prince nor the duke would tell any one about it 
| if it had been given. 
| So, almost as surely, about administration 
| secrets; for when the President wishes to reveal 





A blessing has been pro-| parties discovered that the board administered | his policy he doesn’t tell it to correspondents, nor 
| to “leaky’’ friends. 


Those who assume to know, 


vision and daily care. They are never allowed | 


There are no ditches at the sides; there are no | 


| local taxation, and insist upon having them kept | 


We print this sentence not so much for the | 


Because the rebuke would | 
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| whether ‘correspondents or congressmen, are 
| merely guessing when they pretend to disclose the 


intentions of the President. 

The fact that the guesses are not contradicted 
goes for nothing, both because some assertions 
could not be contradicted without revealing that 
which it is purposed to conceal, and because the 
President would find time for little else were he 
to undertake the contradiction of false rumors. 

Possibly the conductors of sensational news- 
papers are, as they assert, controlled by the 
insatiable thirst of their readers for information 
regarding matters which do not concern them. 
In that case, the first step in reforming the 
newspapers by reforming the readers may be 
in pointing out to a credulous public that what 
is impossible is not made possible and true by 
putting it in print. 


* 
> 





Woman and the Newspapers. 


“Look at a woman trying to read a newspaper,” 
an observant man was wont to say not so very 
| many years ago, “if you want to see an excellent 
|example of how not to do it. Mark how her 
| fingers, so dainty in their handling of china, the 
| needle or a baby seem to become all thumbs as 
| she crumples the reluctant sheet into ridges and 
wrinkles, folds it in the wrong way, and tears it in 
| refolding, or holds it spread in the air at full 
width, her head thrown back to enable her to 
read the head-lines, and her hands shaking with 
long-continued extension before she has mastered 

a column. 

“See how, if she wants to find the advertisement 
of a bargain sale of cheap towellings, she looks 
for it among the editorial articles, while if she is 

| in search of the report of a lecture on art, she 
brings up helplessly among the obituaries. 

“Then she doesn’t know how to read the paper 
in comfort, without hurry. She never takes it 
with her breakfast,—a selfish, but egotistically 
agreeable masculine way,—nor sits deep in an 
armchair with her feet up on a cricket, nor lies at 
ease on the sofa. Not she! She perches on the 
edge of a chair with a haven’t-a-minute-to-spare 
expression, or stands up in a bow window, or 
looks over her husband’s shoulder with a duster 
hanging in her hand. 

“And if she tries to conquer the political news— 
well, if you want to enjoy rich comedy, hear her 
| talk about it afterward! It is no use to pretend 

that women and newspapers are anything but 
| antipathetic: naturally, essentially and perma- 
nently.” 

The sketch is not without truth, yet the decision 
may well be challenged. Such were perhaps the 
ways of the average woman in dealing with news- 
papers when the average woman hardly looked 
| into one twice a year, unless for the marriages, 

deaths or fashions. 

Now that so many women have made a study 
of politics; are graduates of classes in civil gov- 
ernment; vote perhaps for members of school 
committees, and consider seriously by thousands 
the possibility of a wider suffrage devolving upon 
them, those among them who follow the progress 
of political affairs and talk about it sensibly and 
understandingly have become numerous indeed. 
Besides this, papers for women, and papers con- 

| dueted by women, and papers on more or less 
feminine subjects have multiplied to an astonishing 
extent. 

Best of all, the number of women constantly 
increases, who for reasons springing either from 
their higher education, or their native alertness 
and inquisitiveness of mind, cannot be contented 
not to watch the spectacle of the great world 
reflected in the press. So far as may be they 
keep pace—in quiet domestic circles or in more 
public careers, in the exacting society of great 
cities or the remote rusticity of isolated farms— 
with the thousand movements which extend the 
drama of life beyond egotistic joys and narrow 
intimacies, and make it always worth beholding, 
| worth studying, worth sharing and worth living. 

It is a sign of the times, and a good sign, that 
the woman and the newspaper are no longer at 
variance. 


————__ — a= @e--- -- 


Touching Incidents. 


| A correspondent sends from a little town in 

| Nebraska two striking incidents, with a “touch 

| Of nature” in them both. They accent the sweet- 

| ness of humanity and the common kindred of 
| sorrow. 

“At Christmas-tide,” says the writer, “two of 
my neighbors each lost a child—one a little boy 
| two years and a half old, a sweet little fellow, an 
only child. They had his funeral before light in 

the morning, as they were to take him away on 

| the train going west, so they came down the 

street past the hotel, bringing the little white 

coftin; and the whole village turned out to follow 

| to the train—men in working clothes and women 

with shawls over their heads, many of them 

weeping in sympathy. I got up from my bed and 
| looked out, and cried, too. 

Our people here are not rich nor great, but 
when a single family has trouble it touches every 
heart. One’s grief is the grief of all. Because 
these children died it was thought best not to 
have any Christmas festival at the church. As 
one woman said, it was not meet to make merry 
while so many in our town were in sorrow. 

“I have been quite ill with a cold, and last 
Sunday we sent for a doctor. He lives seve 
miles from here, and has to drive through the 
woods three miles. As he was coming down he 
saw a mover’s—emigrant’s—wagon camped in the 
woods at one side. As he got near a womal 
motioned him to stop, and he said he never saw 
such a sad face as she had. She had a baby i 
her arms, and she wanted the doctor to come and 
see her husband and little girl seven years old, 
both very sick in that wagon, lying on the bottom 
with only two old blankets under them. 

“The man has typhoid fever and the little girl 
pneumonia. The doctor said he never saw such 
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a pitiful sight, and he cried as he tried to tell it to 
me. The poor woman was nearly starved to 
death, and it was cold—no shelter but the timber. 
She had just fifty cents left, which she offered to 
the doctor for medicine. He would not take it, 
of course. 

“After he told me I called Emma and the minis- 
ter, who boards with us. One went one way, and 
one another, and gathered supplies. Everybody 
responded. The minister got an express-wagon 
and had it loaded with bedclothes, wearing 
clothes and things to eat—sack of potatoes, sack 
of apples, fresh meat, coffee, tea, sugar, canned 
fruit, and lots of other things—a heaping ‘cargo.’ 

“When the doctor went back, he stopped and 
hitched his team to the sick family’s wagon and 


moved them on to Randolph, where he lives. In | 


the same spirit as that of the good Samaritan, he 
hired two furnished rooms for a month. He got 


some men to help him, and they lifted the sick | 
man from the old wagon to a comfortable bed, | 


and laid the little girl in a cot by herself. 
“The people up there would not be outdone by 
our people in giving, and the doctor said he 


thought they had enough to last them all winter, | 
and that he believed the man would get well. He | 
declared he never saw people so grateful as that | 


man and his wife were. The next day, or that 
night,—in the night,—it turned cold and stormed, 
but the doctor had, as I have said, the family all 
sheltered, and as comfortable as any one could 
be.” 


A monument on the Public Garden in Boston | 
remembered, is $100, the second best $50, the third 


perpetuates the memory of one of the good 
Samaritans of science; the histories and deeds of 
the good Samaritans of humble life are rarely 
written; but an observer—like the writer of the 
above interesting letter—can find them in every 
town and village of the land. 


~~ 
> 





LEARNED, BUT ECCENTRIC. 


Professor Lincoln of Brown University, whose 
death occurred a few years ago, used to tell 
amusing anecdotes of Neander, the great pro- 
fessor and historian of the Christian Chureh of 
the Berlin University, under whom he studied for 
some time. 

Neander was accustomed when lecturing to 
stand behind a curious, high desk, with an open 
framework, and with holes and pegs for letting it 
up and down. His costume was a very long coat, 
coming down to the tops of his great jack-boots, 
and with a collar which reached almost as high 
as his head as he bent. over his desk, and with 
arms extended forward, twirled in his fingers a 
quill pen. If this quill dropped, there was a 
hiatus in the lecture until some one would pick it 
up and place it in his hands, and then the wonder- 
ful flow of learned discourse would proceed. 

It is said that when Neander went to Berlin he 
happened, in going from his home to the univer- 
sity for the first time, to be with a friend who, for 
the sake of some errand, took a most circuitous 
route; Neander pursued this roundabout course 
for years, and only by accident discovered that 
there was a shorter way. 

On one oceasion, being jostled on a crowded 
sidewalk, in order to pass by the crowd, he 
stepped off into the gutter with one foot, keeping 
the other foot on the curbstone. When the crowd 
was passed, he continued absent-mindedly to | 
walk on in this curious fashion, and when he 
reached home he complained of being fatigued 
from the disordered condition of the streets. An 
acquaintance, who had followed him, was able to 
explain his fatigue. 


2 
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DUTY FIRST. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker, the president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who died 
a few months ago, was one of the best known 
and most highly honored citizens of the United 
States. His reputation as an economist was 
world-wide, and it is said that he had received 
more honorary degrees, and been elected an 
honorary member of more learned societies, than 
any other American. 

General Walker went into the army a year after 
he graduated from Amherst College. A pleasant 
story which he used to tell illustrates the temper 
of the time, and shows of what stuff mothers were 
then made, 

He obtained a leave of absence to go home to 
Massachusetts, and arrived there without having 


notified his mother that he was coming. When | D 


he approached the house it was evening. He 
peered through a window, and saw his mother 
sitting alone, knitting. 

Then he stepped softly into the room, and stand- 
ing before her said, suddenly: 

“Mother!” 








| Exhibition of Amateur Photography for 








| Re he commanded. “Disperge, 
| We can’t have no burlash here!” 


| 





Mrs. Walker started and looked up at her son, | 
| tutor who boasted that he neither knew nor 


but did not rise. 

“Francis,” she said, severely, “have you left the 
army?” 

“No, mother, only on leave. 
next week.” 

“Then,” General Walker 
jumped from her chair and came and kissed me. 
I have always wondered what she would have 
(lone if I had left the army.” 


I'm going back 


<< -——___— 


AMUSING IGNORANCE. 


The written civil-service examinations for police- 
men in New York have been sneered at as a part 
of a visionary scheme. The ignorance displayed 
by some of the unsuccessful applicants for ap- 
pointment might have had free course in an 
official position, however, and to the public loss, 
had no such test been used. Extracts from what 
these applicants for police service wrote about 
Abraham Lincoln include some extraordinary 
Statements. One wrote: 

“He has bin a Presented of New York City.” 
Another declared that in 1865 Lincoln was “nom- 
anited in place of Buckhanan whoe’s term of 
office expired in that year.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” according to another applicant, 


used to say, “she | 


| cared to know anything about poetry. 





THE YOUTH’S 


“had many engagements in war, and was bound | 
to be victorious, especially at the battle of Gettys- | 
burg, when he swept all before him.” 

Of Lincoln’s tragic death it was variously said 
that he was killed “at Chicago 1864,” also that he | 
“was assisated in 1877 at foards Theater Boston ;” 
shot in “Booth’s theater in Philadelphia; “died | 
at his home in Long Branch.” The assassin is 
spoken of as “Garfield,” “Geteay,” and “Decota.” | 

One candidate said Lincoln “let the Dorkey go 
fred ;” another that he “fred all the negros in the 
world.” In general, the applicants seem to have | 
agreed, as one wrote, that “‘we have sertinly had 
very fiew like unto Lincoln.” | 





The Companion’s Photographic 
Exhibition. 
The Announcement of the Companion’s National 
1897, as 
printed in the Companion of June 10, has aroused 
interest everywhere, and the prospects of a successful 
exhibition are very promising. 

It is true that every exhibitor who sends more than 
three pictures will receive a handsome exhibitor’s 
certificate, in two colors on bond paper bearing his 
name. This will serve as an interesting souvenir ES 


the exhibit. 

The award for the best photograph, it will be 
$25, while each of the twenty-five exhibitors fourth in 
order of merit will receive a handsome diploma of 
“Honorable” mention, and each of the fifty exhibitors 
fifth in order of merit will receive a handsome diploma | 
of “ Special’’ mention. 
artistic, and are suitable for framing. 





“ DISPERGE!” 


Shakespeare, who rendered eloquent tribute to 
the native authority of kings, lords and military 
commanders, seldom shows a like respect in his | 
treatment of civic dignitaries. Justice Shallow 
and Dogberry, for instance, are so deliciously 
absurd that their sayings have often been criti- 
cised as too good to be true. Perhaps; but they 
can occasionally be pretty closely paralleled. 


There is something quite in the Shakespearian 
manner in the sim fA of a bce magistrate of 
Newburyport, in the ob of queues and ruffled 
shirt-bosoms. A case was, ing tried before him 
in which the accused, who stoutly denied the 

charge, was asserted’ to have stolen from a 
gentleman a new set of shirts. 

a pres, story that I should take his shirts!” 
exclaimed the irate culprit; but when he was 
searched a moment later, it was revealed that he 
was at the moment arrayed in the whole six, one 
over the other. The g justice was shocked. 

“What a villain!” be exclaimed. Then he added 
reproachfully, “Why didn’t you tel/ me you were 
a villain? yhy didn’t you save the time of the 
court, the spectators and the witnesses, by owning 
up you were a villain in the first place?’ 

A few years later a constable — the same town 
made a remark en fo of ~~ at himself. A 
knot of little boys h nging about the 
entrance to the town al bet defore a public meeting. 
As the officer came in sight, all ran away but one, 
and to this lone youngster he addressed his orders, 
in a tone of mingled dignity and wrath. : 

say. | 


The awed youth did not disperse, but he moved | 
n. 


A QUEEN’S VISIT. 


To be old and poor and bedridden is generally 
to be debarred from the greater privileges of life, 
but there was one old man in Scotland who found 
his disadvantages had procured him a privilege 
that the strong and more active members of his 
family were seeking in vain. 


It was on an occasion when Queen Victoria was 
at Balmoral, and, as she often did, she went one 
day, unaccompanied, to visit the’ cottages. In 
one of these she found an old man, — and 
quite alone, and she sat down to talk to him. 

“And how is it you are alone?” she asked. 
“Have you no one to wr you company?” 

“No,” replied the old man, innocently, 
folks all away seeing the queen they t fought | | 

he 4 might get a glimpse of her | 
is visitor made no reply, but she sat with the 
old man, leasantl filling the gap made by the 
absence of “his folks,” and then found time to | 
read to him from the Bible she herself treasured. 
On leaving she gave a further proof of her sympa- | 
thy in the shape of a five- und note, aooumpeny- 
ing it with the words: hen your people come | 
back, tell them that while they have been to see 
the queen, the queen has been to see you.’ 





TOO MATHEMATICAL A MIND. 


An English paper says that there was once in 
one of the great universities a mathematical | 


| 
| 


It was all, 
he said, “a lot of unpractical rot.” 


He had a friend, a brother-tutor in literature, 
who was try This fret to convert him to a liking 
| for poe his friend thought he would begin | 
with o | a Seis which everybody must like, and gave | 
the mathematician Tennyson’s “Charge of the 
— Brigade” to read. 
he mathematician took it up and read thus: 


Half a league, half a league, half a league onward. 


Then he banged the book down on the table. 
“Bah!” he snorted. “If the fool meant 4 league 
and a half, why on earth didn’t he say so?” 
The man of letters gave up the attempt to con- 
vert his friend to a liking for poetry. 


THE NOTE OF DOUBT. 


The hollowness of the skeptic’s praise of death 
on the ground, for instance, on which such praise 
is expressed in the famous poem “Thanatopsis,” 
was admirably exposed once by a remark of the 
French wit, Eugene Labiche. 

Labiche and Emmanuel Arago were conversing 
about the hereafter, when Arago said: 

“After all, why fear death? Is it not forgetful- 
ness, rest, tranquillity?” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Labiche, “but are you sure 
you'll be able to enjoy them?’ 
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COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. {Adr. 








Sehelare Business, Traveling Men 
send 10@ents for Vest Pocket Lunch in Case. 
Address, Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets, Racine, Ws. 
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$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for ** Prize Contest”’ 
Circular. 


Booklet free at agencies or by 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


- TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good wages the ior 
round, ‘in good times and 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of { Totegrephy, 
Janesville, 
























For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
**T have seen great benefit from the steady 


use of this preparation in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.’ 
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The Popular Wheel 
at the Standard 
Price and no Better 
Wheel at any Price. 


Crescent Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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Safety Pin ; 


Has so many y points, 
I can only find one, and 
thatdon’t ever hurt me.” 

The Clinton has the 
largest sale of any Safety 
Pin in the world, be- 
cause of its surpassing 
excellence. 

To convince you 

Pees! s ! : ve, ey nd, for 
—— », samp oe the ton, also 

our cocsen pa pin and a pretty col- 
ored booklet for the children. 
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2000 People 


Who Suffered from 


Hay-Fever 
or Asthma 


Unite in praising our treatment. 
Why hesitate to 


Try It Yourself! 


We'll send you our 136-page book, “Asthma 
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and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay Cured,’’| 
with the 2000 names and addresses and blanks | 


for free examination by mail, if you will send 
y 
your name and mention THE COMPANION. 


Address Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pill After Pie. 


Our national dish suggests our 


national disease. The path of 
dyspepsia is paved with — pie. 
** Pill after pie’’ is just a pointed 
suggestion that you can cure 
dyspepsia, or prevent it, by using 
Ayer’s Pills as a pousse pate. 














Directions for making 


Ceylon & India Tea. 
ONE UTTLE 


Teaspoon- _ 

















FIVE MINUTES’ INFUSION. 


Every leaf is full of virtue, and every infusion 


is delicious. 
best poem on Ceylon and India Tea. 
| in Companion for June 3d. 


A prize of $200.00 is offered for the 
Particulars 
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Creme Dentifrice. 


A delicious, thick, pinkish cream. 
to be spilled and wasted, soiling clothes and toilet articles. 


Sold by Leadin 


SHEFFIELD’S 


No liquid nor powder 


the teeth and delicately perfumes the breath. 


att Ideal Package—Collapsible Tubes. 


No bottle nor box to be broken or crushed. 
Proper care of the teeth early in life, 


saves endless 


and dentist bills in later years. 


Dealers Everywhere. Send 2-ct. 


to New ion Office for Trial Tube, PREE. 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Ct. 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents. 
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Lovell DiamondCycles : 


( Trade-Mark Registered.) 


Lovell Diamond—Lovell Special—Lovell Excel. 


The most perfect wheels made. 


They contain 


everything new and desirable, and are the highest 
type of material and workmanship. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 131 Broad St., 
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The Flight of the ‘ Constitution.” 


The sky in the south was unclouded, the sea was like 


ass 
That still glitters green although shrouded in ice clear 
as glass. 
The cunants and topsails hung idly, awaiting the 
reeze, 
While Hull from the quarter marked widely the sweep 
of a 


Behind him, like hawks that one second repose ere 
ey fa) 

The ships of the English he reckoned, six vessels in 
ail. 

They had followed him far down the ocean, and now 
they were there; 

But they, too, were left without motion, were stranded 
for air. 

Across the smooth sheen of the surface no ripple 
made way; 

To east the moon even showed her face, 80 rare was 
the day. 

And once in a while rang defiant Hull’s long “‘twenty- 


four,’’— 
From the shattered stern windows the giant grinned 
black to the core. 


Cried Hull: 
the gun! 

What trick can we play them, I wonder, what thing 
can be done? 

We will tow with the current to nor’ ward, and give 


em a chase. 
Come! Down with the boats and stand forward! Each 
man to his place!”’ 


“We are wasting our thunder, unhandle 
! 


They were off, and the hawse held securely; the tow- 
ing seemed play. 

And the + ane ‘orged slowly but surely ahead and 
awa: 

But the Heet of the foemen still followed and hung 
like a hound 


And the foam of the sea curled and hollowed their 
oar-blades around. 
The captains of England peered proudly, and straight- 
ened in pride; 
The qovtaine Yd England laughed loudly, and sang as 
e r H 


¢ 
“Now woe to the ship Constitution, for this day shall be 
The day of her first retribution, her last on the sea!” 


They had no occasion for hurry, their net was made 
‘as’ 

Two short miles ahead lay their quarry; they held her 
at las 

They thought that ere night should come rolling, the 
sound 01 surge 

Would ar the foe and be tolling the knell of his 
dirge 


“The wind we shall have ere it reach him, for we are 

Though to. Neptune he kneel and beseech him, no help 
shall he find ;” 

And ree smiled quite slowly at Dacres, and Dacres 


at him: 
“We neve her, by all your broad acres, unless she can 
swim!” 


Yet nigh fame and no wind was blowing, and all of 

The ships of the English were towing, and held her in 

At noon there crept out of the distance four frigates 

And Bul prayed aloud for assistance; the English 
were ten! 


Then up sprang his oldest lieutenant and cried: “We 
are saved! 

We shall save every star in the pennant,—each inch 
that has wave 

Splice conses and. take out the kedges, and see they 

re-strong ; 

Drop them down to the lowest sea ledges! We'll warp 

her along!” 


Then swift the sea-anchors uplifting, they bore them 
away, 

But while the great frigate was drifting to give the 
ropes 

Broke came in his flag-ship, the Shannon, by sixteen 


towed, 
And the crash and confusion of cannon rang out as 
they rowed! 


Alreaty new night was unfolding her wings from the 

shore, 

And the great (* holding her dist: » 
and more. 

And when the dear Dawn, rosy-fingered, commenced 


appear 
Tho crew cheered the foe where they lingered, three 
miles to the rear! 


And ere the third daylight was passing, and twilight 

Dark heeds on the sea-line were massing, and thin 

The rain: that arose whirled and hovered, and fell like 

Til the ship Constitution was covered, and safe from 
them all. 





was 


With a smile on his Jips that half-paled them, Hull 
softly said: ‘Well! A 
We've outfought them, outtricked them, outsailed 
e 


m!’’ and slept where he fell. 
And see! when the clouds broke in sunder the wind 


still fair, 
seanned the wide ocean in wonder: no Eng- 
were there! 


Oh, save us the old Constitution! What! shall this day 


The day of her first retribution,—her last on the sea! 

Preserve par with all her great glory,—she still is 
sublime; 

Forever she lives in our story, a landmark of time! 


THOMAS TRACY BouvE. 


was 
But they 
lis 
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Danish Missionaries—The Tsar of 
Russia—Human Gods. 


Human lives for the most part run in the same 
great grooves of home, family, work and wages, 
but there are men in the world who are set apart 
for fates so abnormal and different from all others 
that it is difficult for us even to conceive them. 

Among these, for instance, are the two Danish 
missionaries to the Eskimos. Each of them is 
banished of his own choice to a life amid eternal 
ice and snow. His companions are savages. 
Once a year a ship brings him supplies, papers 
and letters from home, and going back, leaves the 
self-immolated man alone for another year. 

Another virtually isolated, and from many 
points of view factitious, lot is that of the young 
Tsar of Russia. Consider it fora moment. A 
little black-avised man, so ordinary in appearance 
that he might be passed on the street unnoticed 
many times a day,—a young fellow of character, 
emotions and mental traits no more strongly 
marked than those of countless other young lads, 
—is the ruler, the father of more than a hundred 
millions of human beings. Their happiness and 
misery, and the fate of Armenians, Moslems and 
Greeks, depend largely on his wish and whim 
today. The responsibility, the isolation, the 
artificial restraints, the apprehensions of such a 
life are uniqve and monstrous. 

Still stranger is the fate of two men who, as 
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stated by Mr. Frederick Boyle, are human gods. 
They are worshipped by a race dwelling in the 
mountains of Cambodia. They inherit their 
position as god. As soon as one of them succeeds 
to this office, he is sent to a tower in the moun- 
tains, where he lives alone for a year, supplied 
with food by his people, who leave it within his 
reach, but do not speak to him. There are seven 
of these towers, and the wretched deity spends a 
year alone in each. At the end of seven years 
he is allowed to return to the world, if he is alive 
and sane; but the solitude usually ends in his 
death or idiocy. 

It is worth our while to consider sometimes 
such strange, abnormal lives, to see more clearly 
how much of our own happiness comes from the 
homely, common, every-day blessings. which are 
the birthright of every man and woman, and for 
which we seldom remember to thank God. 


* 
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Pathetic Incident. 


From the Lexington Leader comes a story of 
the Civil War of a sort to be always welcomed. 
The narrator is William Wilkerson, described by 
the Leader as “a man noted for his fidelity to 
truth.” The scenes described were witnessed by 
him just after the battle of Richmond, Kentucky, 
in 1862. 


A son of my friend, Cassius M. Clay, was killed 
in the fight, and it became my duty to visit the 
battle-field and identify the body, and take it to 
his father’s home. 

While riding slowly over the field I heard groans, 
which I was sure came from a corn-field near ai 
hand, and bene | down the corn-rows, I discoy- 
ered two wounded soldiers lying about forty yards 
apart. One was a Federal, other a Confed- 
erate. A cannon-ball had broken and terribly 
mangled both the Confederate’s legs, while the 
Federal was shot through the body and thi 

“TI am dying for water,” I heard the Federal 
say just as I discovered them. His words sounded 
as if they came from a parched mouth. 

“I have some water in my canteen. You are 
welcome to drink if you’ll come here,” said the 
Confederate, who had feebly raised his head from 





the ground to look at his late enemy when he 

heard his pitiful cry for water. 
“I couldn’t move to save my life,”’ groaned the 
ground, 


Federal, as he dropped his head to 
while his whole body: quivered with agony. 
Then I beheld an act of heroic devotion which 
held me spellbound until it was too late for me to 
ive the assistance I should have rendered. The 


ther look at his wounded foe, and I saw an 
expression of tender pity come over his pain- 
istorted face as he 


said: 
“Hold out a little longer, Yank, and I’ll try to | j 


come to P Nt 
Then the brave fellow. 


by digging his fingers 
_ the ground and holdii Sens Ak 
n 


hg on to the corn-stalks, 
fully dragged himself to the Federal’s side. 
he blood from his mangled legs making a red 
trail hg) _— distance. The tears ran down m: 
¢ 3 like rai 


groaned every he moved, but I was lost to 
Heiney | except the fellow’s heroism, and did 
not once think o! helping him. 

When the painful journey was finished, he 


offered his canteen to the Federal, who took it 
and drank eagerly. Then, with a deep sigh of 
relief, he reached out to the Confederate, and it 
was plain to see, as they clasped hands and looked 


might have rankled once in the hearts of these 
pom enn now given place to mutual sympathy 
and love. 

Even while I watched them I saw the Confed- 
erate’s body Ap ied as if in a spasm of pain, and 
when his he: Goes to the ground I knew that 
one more hero ‘crossed the dark river. The 
Federal kissed the dead man’s hand repeatedly, 
and cried like a child until I had him removed 
the hospital, where he, too, died the next day. 


* 
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The Hair-Dresser’s Gratitude. 


On the 16th of September, 1792, the crown jewels 
of France were stolen. The following curious 
story of their theft and recovery was afterward 
contributed to the Revue Retrospective by Sergeant 
Marceau, an official of the National Assembly. 
Marceau was one day visiting the prisons, when 
a convict sent for him. The creature was shiver- 
ing with fear, and begged piteously that he might 
be allowed to be shaved. This was against the 
prison regulations, but the man was insistent, 
erying out: . 


“Oh, be merciful, Monsieur Administrator, 
and let me be shaved! I, who never have done 
anybody any harm, look like some ferocious 
assassin with my hair thus! Let me be shaved 
and decently dressed, so that I may receive some 
pity when I gO to the scaffold! I was by occupa- 

jon a ladies’ hairdresser, so you can see I was 
not a scoundrel.” 

Marceau was so touched by this strange and 
pathetic appeal that he granted the favor. 

In the stress of affairs he thought no more about 
the wretched barber, who he supposed had 
executed. Shortly afterward the crown jewels 
disappeared, and though every effort was made, 
no trace of them could be found. 

One day a mulatto woman, who came constantly 
to the tribune of the Jacobin Club, approached 
Marceau, who was a member, and said: 

“What would you say if I enabled you to recover 
the missing crown jewels? I know a man who 
has the secret, but he declares that he will reveal 
it to no living human being but you. He is under 


an obligation to you, he says.’ 
With little faith in the wofhan’s story, Marceau 
answered: 


“Bring him in at once!” 

An hour later a man dressed in the uniform of 
the National Guard entered the apartment, and 
said, in a faltering voice: 

“Monsieur Administrator, I can show you where 
to find the crown jewels, but you must give me 
your word of honor not to denounce me.” 

“Denounce you for rendering such an important 
service?” replied Marceau. “You will rather 
deserve a reward.” 

“T can take no reward except my life. My name 
= appear in this matter without risking my 

ead.” 


“Speak! I promise you what you ask,” said 
the magistrate. 

“Do you not ,recognize me, then, monsieur?” 
inquired the National Guardsman. 

“No, L never saw you before.” 

“Oh, sir, let me have your word as a magistrate 
that you will not give me up!” cried the man 


again. 

“Why all this mystery?” demanded the magis- 
trate. “If you know anrening, reveal it. If you 
were an accomplice, I will protect you.” 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “I had nothing to do 
with it. I am Lamievette, the hair-dresser, whom 
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COMPANION. 


you allowed to be shaved at the conciergerie. 
picege % ame — set = by the popular 
judges, unal may arrest me again.” 
j “Bo not be afraid,” said Marceau. ‘Tell what 
you know about this theft.” 

After kissing the magistrate’s hand, the hair- 
dresser continued : 

“Two fellow-prisoners of mine were talkin 
together one. night about the theft, and althoug 
they used thieves’ gene, | was able to understand 
them. I pretended to be asleep, and I heard them 
say that all the crown jewels were concealed in 
two beams of a house in Dash Street. Send there 
as quickly as possible, for they may not yet have 
been taken away. But I entreat you not to men- 
tion my name!” 

The search was made, and the jewels were 
discovered, concealed exactly where the hair- 
dresser had said they were. The thieves were 
never tr: 
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The Old Wood-Way. 


le-glinting leaves 
Vainst the upper blue, 
of soft-lulling tune 
Re vie 

m-armored oaks 

portale through dim aisles 
drink a draught 
worshi ome of Pan; 

Fa - scerned 

rries and the bloom 

wrapped in the hedge. 

as we passed 
eaks 
slipped 


hills. 
gum and bay 
smote the lane— 
took fire! 
NANNIE CAMM SUTTON. 
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Mysteries Revealed to a Reporter. 


So numerous are secret societies in Chicago that 
many large buildings are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to their use, the upper floors being divided 
into lodge-rooms, which are occupied regularly 
six nights in the week. One of these buildings is 
located directly opposite a newspaper office. It 
happened once upon a time that a writer in the 
employ of the paper, while cudgelling his brains 
for material out of which to evolve a “‘special’’ for 
the Sunday issue, looked absentmindedly out of 
the fourth-story window near which he was 
sitting. 

It was evening, and the light streaming from 
the window of the lodge-room opposite caught his 
eye. The window was provided with a Kind of 


enetian blind, but the brethren had neglected to 
close the slats, and the interior of the room was 


plainly visible to the observer across the street. 
An tion was in Brogrees. 
He quickly turned out his own light, lest it 


should attract the attention of some suspicious 
member of the lodge, and watched the proceed- 


ngs. 
€ saw a candidate, blindfolded, with coat and 
vest off, and in his stocking feet, marching around 
room between two athletic conductors, each 
holding him by a firm grip on the arm. 
Two men walked a short distance ahead of him, 
dragging a strip of carpet over the floor. They 
stopped now and then and allowed the candidate 
to step on the strip, when they instantly jerked it 
out from under his feet, nearly throwing him 


down. 

His conductors promptly jerked him up again, 
and the procession continued to move, the exer- 
cises boing varied by occasionally ~——s the 
blindfold man about the head with what 
aeposred to be bladders filled with air. 

his portion of the ceremony over, the victim 
was led up to a stand about three feet high in the 
centre of the room, assisted to mount it, and at a 
signal was pushed over into a large blanket held 
at the corners and sides by six or eight stout men 
who instantly tossed up in the air, an 
repeated the gy till they were tired. 


t each uplift the candidate appeared to hit the 
ceil and his gyrations and desperate efforts to 
save himself convulsed the unsuspected watcher 


with laughter, as it probably did the brethren in 
the lodge-room. 
the conelusion of the Ripaiaettnestng, the 
unfortunate victim was allowed to array himself 
in his customary gar, and was conducted to the 
chair of the presiding officer, where, Veg men 
was instructed orally in the other “secre 
work” of the order, and the ceremony lost its 
interest for the outside observer. 

These details, with appropriate illustrations, 
were published in the — Boat a few days 
later—and the slats in that lodge-room window 
were never left open again. 


oo oe 


An Orang-Utan and a Watch. 


An orang-utan which rejoices in the name of 
Joe, and is-as docile and affectionate as any of 
the more ordinary domesticated pets, was lately 
on exhibition in Philadelphia. It chanced that 
on the very day on which a member of the 
Inquirer’s stait paid Joe a visit, Joe’s master, Mr. 
Forster, presented his favorite with a Waterbury 
watch, 

The new playthin 


yithest a@ word, and 


was handed to the animal 
oe set his wits at work upon 
First he looked it over pt ge F then he 
gan to pound the arm of his chair w th it, in the 
laudable attempt to find out its properties by 
direct experiment. 

“Stop, Joe! That is not intended to be used as 
hammer,” said Mr. Forster, in a stern voice. 
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terribly afraid of dogs, and is in mortal terror of 

small monkeys. When frightened, he utters 
little cooing cries. Joe is four years old, and is 
about as large as a child of seven. 


* 
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Cruelty Outwitted. 


Though the conditions of the merchant-sailor’s 
life are not yet what they should be, the present 
evils are mostly those of neglect, rather than of 
downright aggressive cruelty. The old days, 
when a captain felt that custom demanded that 
he should knock his crew about with a marline- 
spike, are happily passed away. It is told of the 
days when the famous “Swallow-tail” line of 
clippers sailed to Liverpool that a sailor once 
outwitted his officer by an ingenious means and 
escaped a heavy punishment. 


The mate was a rigid disciplinarian, who used 
to make the men wash down the iron masts seated 
in a bowline, because they would get through their 
work more 1 they had nothing but a knot 
ina rope to cling to than if they had the board of 
a “bos’n chair’ under them. 

Another of this amiable officer’s tricks was to 
stand by the forecastle door and administer a 
kick to the last man out. This was to promote 

ryness and inspire respect. The rush for the 
forecastle door can be imagined, each man thank- 

his stars ashe got safely through. 
mebody had to last, however, and this 
misfortune fell to the lot of Dick H. for two 
successive mornings. To be last once was a gross 
offence, but to be last twice was criminal, and he 
as he approached the door. 

He knew the mate lay in waiting outside and 
that every instant’s delay made the matter worse. 
Suddenly a happy thought came to him. As he 
reached the door he turned round and savagely 
growled to an imaginary comrade, “Who are yer 
shovin’, anyway?’ 

Then he hurried by the mate, who still waited 
for the last man to appear, and was safe in the 
rigging before the ruse was discovered. 

is a satisfaction to add that the sailor’s 
shrewdness struck the mate’s sense of humor, 
and the intended punishment was forgotten. 
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A Dry Place. 


There are places where water is one of the 
greatest luxuries, and where the want of it 
occasions not only great inconveniences, but 
numberless awkward predicaments. Witness the 
following article, borrowed frem the Oregonian: 


A. B. Ellis, while on a visit to Ascension Island, 
met an old friend, who shook hands, reached down 
a coat from a peg and put it on, saying: 

“Excuse my not putting on a shirt, will you?” 

“Of course, of course,” replied Mr. Ellis. “Take 
off more of your clothes if you’ll feel more com- 
fortable.” 

“N—no; it’s not that, but the fact is I haven’t a 
shirt clean enough to put on.” 

Mr. Ellis could not murmur his surprise at this 
strange circumstance, and endeavored to look 
sympathetic. The friend continued: “I dare say 
you think it odd that I don’t have them washed?” 

Mr. Ellis, hardly knowing what to say, inquired, 
“Why don’t you?” 

The friend unfolded a horrible tale, to the effect 
that the water supply of the island consisted 
peceetety of what was distilled by a condenser, 
a sm: uantity being obtained from Dampier’s 
drips and Brandreth wells; that water was always 
so scarce t it was served out almost like a 
ration of rum, the allowance in prosperous times 
being two gallons a day per man. 

When clothes were sent to the wash, the water 
for washing them had to be sent with them. But 
the condenser at that time had been out of order 
for nine .ten days, and everybody on the 
island had Hben put on short allowance, so that 
they had ‘enough for drinking, much less for 
washing either themselves or their clothes. 
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The Minute-Men. 


Readers of the “Lady of the Lake” will recall 
the signal to arms given by the “fiery cross,” 
carried from clansman to clansman, till the coun- 
tryside was aroused. No less imperative was the 
summons which was handed on amongst the 
“minute-men” of Massachusetts, stirred by Paul 
Revere on his midnight ride. 


In one house the call came just as the family 
were sitting downtodinner. Instantly the farmer 
started up and with the words, in reply to his 
wife’s remonstrance, “Stop for dinner? All I 
want for dinner is powder and ball!” was on his 
way to join the patriots. ; 

Captain Worcester of Hollis was standing at his 
looking-glass, shaving. When the summons came, 
with his face still lathered, and only one side 
shaved, he hurried to the stable, mounted his 
horse, and assisted in spreading the alarm. i 

Early in the morning of the nineteenth of April, 
two brothers were at work in Hollis with their 
crowbars, digging stone for a wall. They had 
—, raised from its place a huge boulder, 
when they perceived the messenger spurring 
toward them. One of the brothers put a stone 
beneath the boulder to keep it in position, and 
both went forward to meet the horseman. 

Leaving the boulder where it was, propped 
by the smaller rock, the brothers hastened to the 
house, seized their guns and equipments and 
hurried to the common to join the company. 

Neither of them returned from the ensuing 





The experimenter paused, considered a t. 
and then laid the watch on the floor. But the gift 
was of no value to Joe unless he could find out how 
to use it. After further consideration he picked 
it up and put it in his mouth. 

“Hold on, old fellow! It was not made to be 
eaten,” said his master. 

Thereupon Joe took the watch from his mouth 
hesitated, and came to a decision. He handed 
the watch back to the giver. 

Mr. Forster turned the cap once or twice, par- 
tially winding it, and then put it into his vest 
pocket. These acts he from time to time repeated, 
and ended by giving the watch back to Joe. The 
animal was no longer at a loss. His watch was 
of some use to him now. He took it, twisted the 
cap round gravely, and then dropped the watch 
into the pocket of his blue sweater. 

At this time Joe was preparing to start for 
New Orleans with his master—literally prepar- 
me. Se already he had himself packed hid ward- 
robe in a new yellow leather dress-suit case. He 
was a very well-dressed animal, for he wore a 
dark blue overcoat, set off by brass buttons, and 
he is an exceedingly accomplished one. 

He can play on the violin, as well as pack up 
his belongings, and he appears to understand the 
English language fairly well. He will do almost 
—, he is told to do. When he has done 

e u 


wrong comes and purses up his lower lip, 
whimpering like a child. But when his master 
says, “Joe, kiss, and I’ll forgive you,” he 


uts u 
his face and seems as happy as a child that nee 
escaped a scolding. 

Joe is not renowned for his bravery. He is 





gag t, and for upward of a hundred years 
the boulder remained in the position into which it 
had been reo i propped on that memorable 
nineteenth of April. 
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Impossible. 


It is wonderful how clear a thing can seem, 
and still be only a delusion. Says an exchange: 


A gentleman was riding on the outside of a 
coach in the west of England, when the driver 
said to him: 

“I’ve had_a coin guv’ me to-day two hundred 
years old. Did you ever see a coin two hundred 
years old?” 

“Oh, yes; I have one myself that is two thou- 
sand years old.” 

“Ah!” said the driver, “have ye?” and spoke no 
more during the rest of the journey. 

When the coach arrived at its destination the 
driver turned to the passenger with an intensely 
self-satisfied air and said: 

“I told you as we druv’ along I had a coin two 
hundred years old.” 
“Yes 


“And you said tome as you had one two thou- 
sand years old.” 

“Yes, so I have.” 

“That's not true.” 

“What do 

“What do 


that?” 
hy, it’s only 1897 now.” 


ou mean b 
mean? Ww 
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Comrades. 


There’s a dear little gadabout in a pink bonnet, 

Who gossips with butterflies every fine day, 

She runs by the fence, and climbing upon it, 

She nods to her neighbors just over the way. 

She sees mignonette and she gives her a greeting 

(A breath of her fragrance, that’s flower talk, you 
see), ‘ 

And mignonette’s answer, “Good morrow, my 
sweeting,” 

Is sent in her perfume to pretty sweet pea. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
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Gertrude’s Ducks. 


Gertrude was a dear little girl, whose chief 
fault was that she liked to wear her best clothes | 
every day ; and after all, there are so many girls, | 
big and little, who have this failing, that she | 
must not be too severely 
blamed for it. 

At all events, she was 
gentle and polite and pleas- 
ant, so that when she went 
to the seashore to make a 
visit “‘all by herself,’’ for the 
first time in her life, the 
friends with whom she 
stayed enjoyed every minute 
of the time, and were sorry 
when it was time for her to 
go home. 

Her mother had given her 
some money to get a present 
for her father and _ the 
younger children, and her 
father had given her some 
money to get a present for 
her mother and the older 
children,—this sort of thing 
often happens in families,— 
and she had talked a good 
deal of what she would get 
for this one and for that one ; 
but when it came to the 
point, what do you think she 
bought ? 

Perhaps I should have told 
you sooner that Gertrude was 
avery kind-hearted child, and 
was particularly devoted to 
animals, so that no cat or 
dog could be tormented by 
thoughtless boys, and no poor 
horse could be whipped or 
overloaded where she was. 

For you know even a child 
can do a great deal to prevent 
cruelty to animals if they 
know how to go about it. 
In the first place, a nice little 
girl like Gertrude can shame 
a boy, even a big boy, out of 
setting a dog on a eat, or out 
of torturing his own dog— 
though this boys seldom do— 
or some one else’s. 

And then even a child can 
do something to teach people 
how dreadful it is to abuse 
the dear, patient, willing 
horses which work so faith- 
fully for their masters. There 
are few towns of any size 
nowadays where the society 
with the long name is not 
known, and the smallest child 
who is able to read the name 
on a wagon can report a man for beating his horse. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with 
Gertrude’s ducks, except that she was such a 
gentle, compassionate child that all animals 
loved her as well as she did them. 

So what do you think she bought to take home 
as a present for the whole family ? 

A mother duck and sixteen little ones! 

How every one laughed! She was to leave on 
a certain Thursday with some friends who had 
been staying in the same house with her, and 
when they heard that she was going to take the 
ducks with her, there was quite a commotion. 
“Who is going to carry them ?”’ was asked ; but 
finally it was decided that the two boxes would 
20 in the baggage-car ; so the ducks were packed 
for the journey, the mother duck in one box, | 
with a paper tacked over the top, and the sixteen | 
little ones in another nearly as large,—and I 
assure you they were no light weight,—and we 
all went to the train to see them off. 

And. then they refused to take them in the 
baggage-car ! 

So the last we saw of them they were being 
taken into the passenger-car, to the vast delight 
of every one in the train,—except Lydia’s father, 
who was carrying them, though he had vowed he 
wouldn’t,—and we almost forgot to be sorry that 
Gertrude and Lydia and Lydia’s mother and 
father were going away, too, we were so excited 
about the ducks. 

Of course they peeped and squeaked and 
quacked all the way, and two of the little ones 
got out, and Lydia’s father had to creep about on | 








his hands and knees to find them and then fasten 
them safely into the box once more. All this 
took much time and patience. 

And no one who did not see it can imagine the 
expression of Gertrude’s aunt, who met her at 
the train, when she found she had to carry two 
huge boxes of ducks all across New York and 
keep them overnight in a flat; or the several 
expressions of Gertrude’s mother and father and 
sisters and brother when they saw their collective 
gift from the seashore. 

And the story is not quite over yet, for seven 


months have gone by, and all that are left of. the | 


ducks—the mother and nine young ones—are 
still alive and eating as only ducks can. And 
unless you have had practical experience of the 
appetite of a duck, let alone of ten ducks, you 


can never realize what this means. Ducks are | 


| the one kind of creature which it is impossible to 
fill up, no matter how often you feed them. 
And Gertrude won’t let a single one of them 
be killed or sold! The seven which are missing 
| fell victims in their early youth to a fox or a 
| weasel, or something of the sort; but the others, 
which Gertrude’s family fondly thought were to 
| be fattened for their Christmas and New Year’s 
and Washington’s Birthday and other holiday 
dinners, are simply growing bigger and bigger 
| and fatter and fatter, all to no purpose ; for being 
all drakes, they do not even lay eggs! Now don’t 


you think this is carrying kindness to animals just 
J. H. CHADWICK. | 


a little too far? I do. 
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LEONARD stood on the dock fishing. His 
auntie, seeing the line jerk, said, “You have a 
bite, Leonard.” “I know I have a bite,” he 
answered, “but I haven’t a swallow.” 

“QO MAMMA!” cried little Alice one day, 
“‘when you stroke pussy’s fur this way you can 
feel the electricity, and when you put -your ear 
down you can hear her trolley !’’ 








DOLLY’S FIRST LESSON. 


A Bit of Family History. 
Girl. 
“You darling Robin Redbreast, did your mother 
ever sing, 
As she brooded you so warmly beneath her downy 
wing, 
About her great-great-grandmamma, in days of 
long ago, 
Who covered up the babies with soft green leaves, 
you know?” 
“Tweet, tweet, yes, sweet.” 
Boy. 
“And darling Robin Redbreast, did your father 
ever speak, 
As he hurried home from market, with your 
breakfast in his beak, 
About his great-great-grandpapa in days of long 


ago, 
Killed by a naughty sparrow at a shooting-match, 
you know?” 
“Cheerie, cheerie, yes, dearie.” ~ 
MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 
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The Knockabouts. 


’Twas Willie’s first morning in the country, 
and there were wonders without number on every 
hand. The night before, grandpa had promised 


him that on this same morning he should join a | 


farmer’s club, ‘“The Knockabouts.”” 

Before going to bed Willie carefully counted 
his pennies. ‘“’Cause,”’ said he, * ’twill cost 
something to join!" 

“Not very much, | guess,” said mamma, who 


when she was a little girl? 

“Anyhow,” continued Willie, “I have the 
dollar papa gave me, haven’t I?” 

But mamma only laughed in reply. 

“Can’t initiate you till the dew gets off the 
grass !”’ exclaimed grandpa at the breakfast-table. 

This made the dub seem to Willie more 
mysterious than ever. 

“You must put on your thick shoes, and I 
don’t think a white shirt is just the thing for 





was fully acquainted with grandpa and his funny | 
club. For hadn’t she been a member herself | 
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NEW ZOOLOGY. 


Fill blanks with names of animals, the sound of 
which will make sense. 

















Fate will —— some people, and —— them com- 
pleoeeys they do not even cheerfulness, but 
all into gloomy ——, and —— the —— of utter 
defeat in their faces. But I one soul 
whose ae lip” was always stiff as , 
who — all sorrows with a brave ——, and broke 
the —— of every chain that bound her like a ——. 

2. 


CHARADE, 


Sometimes on the ocean’s shore, 

Where forever breakers roar; 

Sometimes on New England bills, 

Which in vain the farmer tills; 

Sometimes where the camels slow 

O’er Arabian deserts go 

My first is found. Nor only there— 

We see and know it everywhere. 

By its aid our houses rise; 

It told our fathers how time flies; 

It made their letters plain and clear; 

’Twas to the housewife doubly dear; 

And time would fail me should I tell 
he ways in which we know it well. 


Ugly and malevolent, 
On ill-doing always bent. 
Cursed of God and cursed of 
man, 
Ever under deadly ban. 


Once my whole expressed the 
hame 

Of a town, and thence it came 

To be his name also who 

From that town his title drew. 

Now it mostly means a thing, 

And they say men wandering 

In the desert thence derive 

Food which brings them out 
alive. 

This is only said in jest, 

But you may believe the rest. 


3. 
TOURISTS’ REQUISITES. 
Part of an elephant. 
Part of a fox. 
Part of a rooster. 
An egg-beater. 
A Scotch clan. 
A certain tree. 
A pair of other trees, 


4. 
RIDDLE. 

What am I? Earliest of the 
year, 

Yet latest seen in May. 

I open brilliant yellow, but 
close a grizzly gray. 

I opened and closed yester- 
day, 

But I only close to-day. 

And though I began young 
indeed, 

I shall end elderly; 

For though I do begin the 
year, the 

Century ends with me. 


5. 
CHARADE, 


An article we often see, 
A hideous noise, and then a 


part 
Of beast unclean. Combine 
these three, 
And lo! a man of mighty 


1eart, 
Whose children formed a 
famous race 
Who never would have 
touched my third; 
But have in history a place 
As keepers of the Holy 
Word. 


AN ARCHIPELAGO. 
The Islands. 


1. A human being, a cover- 
ing and a color. 

2. Angry, military command- 
ers and a vehicle. 

3. Invalid women. 

4. A river and part of the 
alphabet. 

5. Extended. 

6. Carried and an exclama- 
tion. 

7. Pronoun and new wives. 

8. A title and a command. 

9. Against, price and part of 
the face. 

10. Knergy and a conjunc- 
tion. 
11. Fermented grain and a 
very small article. 
12. Congealed 
country. 

13. A point, an article and female deer. 

14. A corner and part of the ocean. 

15. A rabbit. 

16. A conjunction and minerals. 

17. An explosive and affirmation. 

18. Foperesen and partnership. 

19. Military title, a century and part of 
alphabet. 

20. A color and ground. 

21. Dried grass and to fasten. 

22. A boy’s name and a conjunction. 

23. The archipelago is a West Indian, an insect 
and an indefinite article. 


. 
CHARADE, 
To well my first is sure an art; 


liquid and 


the 





members of the club to wear,” advised grandpa, | 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

About ten o’clock Willie was ready, and where | 
do you suppose grandpa took him ? 

Why, out in the orchard, back of the barn, | 
where there were as many as a hundred hay- 
tumbles. Already, three hired men were at 
work, throwing the hay about in every direction. 

“There are the charter members of the 
*Knockabout Club,’ ’’ laughed grandpa. 

Willie took the little fork grandpa handed him, 
and was soon a full-fledged member of the funny 
club. 

“I’ve a good name for my club, haven’t 1?” | 
asked grandpa, as Willie began knocking the hay 
about for the sun to dry. 

“A jolly one,” replied Willie. 

Every morning, while he remained at the farm, 
he was the first member of the club on duty. 

“It’s the best fun!’’ he exclaimed. “I wish, 
grandpa, I could be a knockabouter the year 
round !’’ A. F. CALDWELL. 


The product, when ’tis done, 
Has oft, as in my second, caught 
Full many 2 — one. 
But ah! My whole! Her charms who feels 
More potent finds them, far, 

Than any art or skill can frame, 

To make him or to mar. 


8. 
PI. 
keli, tub ryt ot peke ruoy habret; 
Rowk kiel a nma, tbu ton’d eb krowed ot hadte; 
Nad hiwt wen tonsion—tle em gehane het luer— 
Not’d skrite hte nori tlli st’i shlyltig loco. 
—Rovile Llewend Ohisem. 


Nur, fi omy 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rowland, James, William, George, Arthur, 
Charles, Andrew, Richard, Thomas, Edwin, Geof- 
| frey, Walter, Edward, Ambrose, Bertram, Oscar, 

Edmond, Ernest, Gerald, Alfred, Duncan, Abel, 
Donald, Herbert, Constantine, Frank, Lewis, 
| Matthew, Adam, Joseph, Nathaniel, Theodore, 
Alonzo, Nathan, Harold, Philip. 

2. Catechism, dogma, pigment, pulpit. 

8. Auctioned; cautioned; I act on due; idea 
count; education; action due; eduction a; a cue, 
nod it; untie a cod; due a tonic; a doe tunic; cod, 
auntie; O acid tune; to a dunce I; to induce a. { 
| 





| 

















LIEUTENANT PEARY’S EXPEDITION.—At 


the petition of the president of the American | 


Geographical Society and others, the navy 
department has given Lieut. Robert E. Peary 
five years’ leave of absence, in order that he 
may engage in Aretie 
exploration. Lieutenant 
Peary’s plan contem- 
plates the establishment 
of several Eskimo colo- 
nies, to serve as successive 
bases of supply for the 
advance toward the Pole. 
He intends to make a pre- 
liminary expedition this 
summer, starting early in 
July, and proceeding 
along the western coast of 
Greenland to Whale Sound. There he intends to 
organize a small group of Eskimo or “Arctic 
Highlanders,”’ who will establish a colony farther 
north, and be in readiness to assist in the plans 
for the main expedition in 1898. 

Tue Forest ReEsERVES.—There has been 
a long contest between the two houses of Congress 
over av amendment which the Senate added to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill to abrogate 
President Cleveland’s orders of February 22d, 
establishing thirteen new forest reserves. The 
two reservations in California were excluded 
from the operation of the Senate amendment, 
but as to the other eleven, the amendment would 
have restored them all to the public domain for 
sale and settlement. ‘The House would not agree 
to this, and a compromise was reached, under 
which the orders were suspended until March 1, 
1898. After that date such lands as are not 
disposed of are to come under the orders, or such 
modifications of them as the President may make. 





L'EUTENANT PEARY. 


A Forestry Ponicy.—lIn the selection of 
these lands for forest reserves, President 
Cleveland was guided by the recommendations 
of a committee appointed for the purpose by the 
National Academy of Sciences at the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior. This committee 
has recently made a detailed report, which the 
President has transmitted to Congress, looking 
to the adoption of a definite forestry policy. The 
committee recommends the establishment of a 


permanent bureau of public forests, and the | 


appointment of a board to determine what lands 
shall be set apart as forest reservations. It 
suggests that all public lands which are more 
valuable for timber than for agriculture or mining 
should be withdrawn from sale and settlement; 
and it recommends that regular troops be 
detailed to protect the public forests until a 
permanent bureau is established. 

A New SENATOR.—The Governor of South 
Carolina has appointed Representative John L. 
McLaurin to sueceed the late Senator Earle, 
until such time as the legislature may elect a 
senator. Mr. McLaurin is a Democrat, and 
will be one of the youngest senators, being but 
thirty-seven years old. 

WomMEN AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.— 
The senate, or governing body of Cambridge 
University, England, has rejected by a large 
majority a proposition to grant to women students 
the degree of bachelor of arts. For the last 
sixteen years duly qualified women students at 
Girton and Newnham have been admitted to the 
honor examinations at Cambridge; a separate 
class list has been provided for them, and suc- 
cessful candidates have been given a diploma by 
the university. During this period the names 
of about seven hundred women students have 
been recorded in the university calendar. The 
movement to secure for women the formal degree 
conferred upon men students was strongly sup- 
ported, but failed because of a fear that it would 
lead to giving women a share in the government 
of the university, and thus change its character. 

Boy AND GIRL STREET-CLEANERS.—The 
street-cleaning department of the city of New 
York had its annual parade late in May; and 
twenty-five hundred men, each attired in white, 
with a flower in his coat lapel, marched in line, 


and nearly a thousand carts of all descriptions, | 
with street-sprinklers, sweepers and other para- | 


phernalia, were included in the display. But 
the most novel feature was the division composed 
of the “Children’s Auxiliary,” the girls in wagons 
and the boys on foot. There were hundreds of 
these boys and girls, who have done volunteer 
work in keeping the streets clear of refuse. 
DIMINISHING IMMIGRATION.—There is a 
marked falling off in the number of immigrants 
arriving in this country. The returns of the 


Immigration Bureau show that the number | 
arriving during the nine months ending with the | 


3ist of March was only 142,941, which is 66,689 


less than the number arriving during the corre- | 
sponding period of the preceding fiseal year. | 
The Commissioner-General estimates that the | 


decrease for the fiseal year which ends June 
30th will be at ieast 93,000. 
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Che Cecilia Organ 


for the 


.. Dome.. 
School-Room, 
.. Chapel .. 


Our Special Price only» 


ae 


freight paid as specified below. 













To produce a high-grade 
Organ at a low price we have 
had the maker put costly, 
painstaking work and inate- 
rial into the Action, and 
less mere showy wood- 
work into the case. 

The Action of the 
Cecilia Organ is as care- 
fully made and voiced as 
if it were made to go into 
a $175.00 instrument. 
The case is made from 
black walnut, is strong 


adapted for the home or 
the school-room. 


Description. 


Solid walnut; five octaves; height, when closed, 38 inches ; 
length 43 inches; depth 20 inches; weight 115 pounds; one 
set of full-sized reeds; full-sized keys and pedals. It has a 
large and strong bellows capacity. “The Cecilia is made only 
for Companion readers, and is furnished to them at a very 
special price and delivered freight prepaid as specified below. 





Many Sunday and Day Schools have 
no Organ. Such Schools, no doubt, 
would like an instrument, if a good one 
could be obtained easily and at a low 
price. Here is an offer to help you.. It 
can hardly fail of success. Let any in- 
terested person write us that an Organ 
is desired for a school, enclosing 4 cents 
in stamps. We will send in return free 100 Entertainment Tickets, also two large 
Show Bills, 10 x 22, printed in colors. With a little push and enterprise, a committee can 
easily arrange an entertainment which will clear $30.00. Extra tickets can be had at the 
rate of 10 cts. per hundred. Every Home will find in the Cecilia a musical companion. 








4 To secure funds for the 
purchase of a 


(CECILIA ORGAN 


ADMISSION CENTS 











The price of the Cecilia is but $30.00. It will be carefully boxed and delivered, freight paid by us, 
to any railroad freight office east of the Mississippi River. To any freight office in Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas or Louisiana we shall require $1.00 additional for freight charges. In North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas or Oklahoma, $2.00 additional. In Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
or ‘Texas, $5.00 additional. ‘To any freight office west of these states, $8.00 additional. ‘ 


Perry Mason & Company., Boston, Mass. 


and in good taste, well . 








JUNE 11, 1897. 
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Hieu-PrRic—ED BUMBLEBEES.— Many years | 
ago the farmers of Australia imported bumble- | 
bees from England and set them free in their 
clover-fields. Before the arrival of the bees 
clover did not flourish in Australia, but after 
their coming the farmers had no more difficulty 
on that score. Mr. Darwin had shown that 
bumblebees were the only insects fond of clover 
nectar which possessed a proboscis sufficiently 
long to reach the bottom of the long, tube-like 
flowers, and, at the same time, a body heavy 
enough to bend down the clover-head so that the 
pollen would fall on the insect’s back, and thus 
be carried off to fertilize other flowers of the same 
species. According to a writer in Popular 
Science News, the bumblebees sent to Australia 
cost the farmers there about half a dollar apiece, 
but they proved to be worth the price. 

A Sparrow Prima DonnaA.— Monsieur 
Mingaud, a naturalist of Nimes, France, gives, 
in La Revue Scientifique, an _ interesting 
account of the musical accomplishments of a 
sparrow in his collection of living birds. He 
captured the sparrow soon after it had been 
hatched, and fed it by hand until it could care for 





itself. Then he placed it in a cage containing a 
chaffinch, a gold finch and two canaries. After | 
a time the sparrow learned to warble like the | 
finches and to trill like the canaries, the imitations 
being so perfect as to deceive theear. In spring | 
Monsieur Mingaud is accustomed to keep a box 

of crickets near his bird-cages. Two days after | 
the crickets had been placed near the cage con- | 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice."’ Made only by JoHN 
I. BRowN & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 
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AMPS!’ 300 genuine mixed Victoria,Cape, 

. indie. Japan, etc., with Stamp | 
Album,only toc. New %-page price- list FREE. 
Approval Sheets. 50 com. Agents Wanted. 
We buyold U.S. & Conf. Stamps & Collections. | 
STANDARD STAMP Co., St. 





$1050 


$20 To50 eam se oa | 
America oe Ame kes & models $10 
A. C. BRowNn-LEwis CYCLE Co., onl 





AGENTS’ Ure". FREE. Ne our! 





Carts, Surries, 


Ma, sail « high grode wun gs" BICYCLE 
Cyele Co.Cincinnati,o 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, "r=." 


Harness and Saddies shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere to any one with 
privilege to examine at low- 
est wholesale prices. Guar- 
4 as represented or 
money refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalog and testi- 

monials Free. Addr. (in full) 

CASH RUYERS’ en | a W.Van Buren 8t.. 8-177, CHICAGO. 


600 i" BICYCLES 















Boys! y THIS WHEEL COSTS YOU 
NOTHINC. Why Not Ride? 


To introduce our celebrated STEEL FENS 


he Pens are ar 5, 
eve nse utation unexcelled. The regular price is 
$1.00 ox (one gross). As a special inducement, 
wew N "allow you ak, of er FREE to your custom- 
ers an elegant Crystal Glass Automatic Inkstand 
(worth $1.00) with every box of 

Sell 100 boxes we give fat a 
Ladies’ or Gents’ $75.00 
Grade Bic cle; 7% boxes, 

Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycles” Pr 
boxes.a Ladies’ or Gents’ Ell —| 
Gold Watch ; 25 boxes,a Poe 


ens. 










‘Sun-0-Grapb 





| irritation. Thesearticles exceed insale anysimilar 


GU | TA R Be BAN) = 


out notes,by Figure 
Catalog. E. 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


Send stamp for Big Illustrated 


Cc. HOWE, 
Will Sell During June and July 
500 STRICTLY HIGH -GRADES. 


$100.00 quality for $43.50. Active, Energetic, 
$ 85.00 quality for $34.00. Pushing Boys can 


GET A WHEEL, FREE. 





wre Box 794, 
CHICAGO 








scm, Camera [SW 


Unheard of results obtained through 
hotographing ee ak and drawings by the sun process. 
Tenanous reproductior can be madefromasimple 
plotare and startlingly Wem all funny caricatures can be 
by merely trac ing the outlines of a pho- 
to —~t slightly altering the appearance and sub- 
mitting toexposure inthe in Sun-O-Graph which isa 
finely made composite Camera. is complete | 
Camera, equipped with sensitized paper, all necessary 
materials and Pat directions, ready for immediate use sent 





post paid for25c. Robert Gair, P. 0. Box 2789, N.Y. City 
FACIAL FACIAL 
SOAP! CREAM!) 


Will soften, whiten, beautify and preserve the skin 
from its natural enemies, wind; dust, and every kind of 
rep 
arations, and are sold ev eryw here. A sample of either 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap or Cream senton receipt of loc. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, 127 W. 42d St.. New York. 








DON’T SWELTER OVER A COAL STOVE 
which turns your kitchen into an oven, and 
fills your home with smoke, dust and ashes. 


The « NEW PROCESS” 


BLUE FLAME OIL STOVE 
will enable you to cook with comfort. Uses common 
coal oil (kerosene). Produces an intense, smokeless, 
odorless blue flame. Cooks and bakes perfectly. 
Safe, Economical,—costs but \ cent an hour to run a 
burner. Accept no substitute for the * New Process.”’ 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS. 


THE STANDARD LAGHT ES COMPANY, 
Perkins Avenue, - - Cleveland, Ohio. 


= $50) 
rawfor 


Bicycles 


Not last year’s models, but the latest 1897 

improvements and equipment. Crawford 

quality and price are right. Agents wanted, 
Catalogues Free. 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 
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taining the sparrow the latter began to imitate | boxes. a warranted Wateh it HAGERSTOWN, MD. ; 
their ery, intermingling it with its songs. Even|| Racket or Watch? s boxes, & History made 
after the crickets had long been dead the sparrow || fiteberé, {litt and Ball or LIBERTY : 
remembered its lesson, and continued to repeat | Send stamp for full instruc- BELL Because | 
their ery. None of the other birds attempted to || “°ne “14 Sayre Nome | oo. 

” honored and E | 
imitate the crickets. Singularly enough, the | Keene, New Hampshire. : | It S " 
sparrow never utters the peculiar squalling cry | Capital’ ty loved. ! 
of its own species, having been removed from its | - Sweetness and Cheap j 
nest too early, apparently, to have learned it. LITTLE HABITS GNAW BIG HOLES. |  P&tity of tone Aig 

my A large number of men are unsuccessful in their have made nify that the | 


Swirt-FLYING CLoups.—Mr. Clayton, of business because of some small habit or habits 
the Blue Hill Observatory, near Boston, reports | that rob them of the vitality necessary to push a 


THE NEW 





that observations made there show that the | 
average speed with which clouds, between 8,000 
and 9,000 feet high, move is sixty miles an hour 
in midsummer, and one hundred and ten miles an 
hour in midwinter. The swiftest. flight of a 
cloud yet measured was 230 miles an hour! 


IcE-BREAKING SHIPs.—V ice-admiral Maka- 
row, of the Russian navy, has been studying the 
construction and use of powerful ice-breaking 
ships. At a recent meeting of the Imperial 
Geographical Society at St. Petersburg, he) 
expressed his belief that with two such ships, | 
each of ten thousand horse-power, acting together, 
a line of free water communication could be kept 
open in winter to the port of St. Petersburg, and | 
he added that they could even force their way | 
through the glacial ocean if the thickness of the | 
ice did not exceed twelve feet. 

Woop-Stone.—From a mixture of magnesia 
and sawdust, subjected to a high temperature 
and great pressure, Dr. Otto Lehnig has produced 
a substance which he calls ‘“‘xylolith,” or ‘““wood- | 
stone.” It can be cut with tools, but, it is said, | 
does not burn, and does not absorb moisture. 
The inventor thinks. it should prove useful as a 
building material. 


Tue FLIGHT OF THE SUN — Astronomers | 
know that the sun, accompanied by the earth | 
and the other planets, is moving toward a point | 
in the northern heavens with great speed. Just | 
what the velocity is, however, cannot yet be told | 
with certainty. Prof. Simon Newcomb, in a| 
recent lecture, said that it was probably between | 
five miles and nine miles per second. The bright | 
star Alpha Lyre lies not far from the point 
toward which the sun is moving. Every moment 
we are getting nearer to the place where that star | 
now is. “When shall we get there? Probably 
in less than a million years; perhaps in half a | 
million.” 

A SHort-Livep IsLanp.—In 1867 a new 
shoal was discovered in the group of the Tonga, 
or Friendly Islands. In 1877 smoke was seen 
over the shoal. In 1885 the shoal had become a 
voleanie island, more than two miles long and 
240 feet high, and a fierce eruption was taking | 
place within it. In 1886 the island had begun to | 
shrink in dimensions, although the next year its 
highest point was 325 feet above sea-level. In 
1889 its height had diminished one-half, and the 
ocean close around it was more than a mile deep. | 
In 1892 the island rose only about 26 feet above | 
sea-level. According to the latest information, | 
its complete disappearance, under the action of | 
the waves, will not be long delayed. 





A PieEon-Race.—In France pigeons are 
regarded as valuable messengers in case of war, 
and recently the French Ministry of War offered 
a prize for the winner of a pigeon-race from 
Périgueux to Paris, 260 miles. No less than 2,746 | 
birds were entered in the contest. The wines | 
made the distance in seven hours thirty-four min- 
utes, an average of over thirty-four miles an hour. 
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| know it hurts them. 


business as it should be. 

The man who is thoroughly well, and can plan 
with a elear brain and work out his plans with a 
healthy body, is the one who will be in the proces- 


| sion when his neighbor has to drop out. 


Some men can stand hurtful habits better than 
others, but when one finds out that he is ailing a 
little each day, let him remedy the trouble and 
have the machine work right, for that is the sure 
road to riches and happiness. 

Coffee interferes with the digestion of many 
people who find it hard to give up, although they 
It is easy to do without 
coffee if one can have Postum, the Food Coffee. 
This has the deep seal-brown color of Java, and 


|ehanges to the golden brown of thick Mocha 


when cream is added. It is made of the pure 
grains, wheat, etc., and is nourishing and fatten- 
ing, and is true health coffee. It can be drank at 
every meal without any of the ill effects of coffee. 
Made by the, Posture Cereal Co., Limited, Battle 
—— Mich.” 
* o * - * * . * * 

There is but one genuine original Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, with a multitude of imitations offered 
as “just as good.” 


No 
More 
Colicky 
Babies 


Where the Davidson 
Patent Health Nipple 
No. 48 is used, as the 
collar makes collapse 
impossible. Being 
made of pure Para 
rubber these Nipples 
a SN 

cents a do 

gzists or ss i 
Free Sample mailed for postage , 2c. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
17 MILK 8ST., Boston, Mass. 

Cata. of Rubber Goods Free. 
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The Nipple 
With a Collar. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s | 
PEPSIN : 
Cum. | 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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‘DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS | 


widely known and universally appreciated. 
The acme of excellence. The ideal of perfection. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


OUR 
BICYCLES 


st go among » pel friends 
a sell 100 lbs. 


Baker’s ele Spices or 
Baking Powder 


and Eyre a Girls’ Bie re or 
sell 7 fora Boys’ leyole ; 
200 ite! = a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
High-Grade Bicycle; 650 Ibs. 
for a Gold Watch and Chain; 
2% Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 





and Chain; 2 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Cres- 
cent Camera; 35 Ibs. for a 


Gramophone. 


We pay the a” ess Or Freight 
on cash orders. end address 
Sor particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. Y.) Springfield, Mass. 


CAM ERA For One 
Day’s wet ! 
















We send this Snap Shot Camera with 
Developing and Printing Outfit complete to 
Boys and Girls for selling 144 dozen packages 
of Bluine at 10 cents per 
package, or we send a Nick- 


Chain and Charm for 
selling 1% dozen of 
Bluine. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will for- 
ward the Bluine, post- 
paid; also a large 
Premium List which 
gives full descriptions of both Camera and Watch. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 


| SS WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY #7 oxact reprint 
SeTATLED 


edi- 
A 





lege. Contains every word that 
1 Noah Webster ever "defined and 
10,000 additional words, over 100, 
000 words,has over1700 pages,an- 
appendix of 10,000 words, flags 

all nations in6 colors, ilius- 
trations and a very fine 

of Noah Webster. A 
weighs about 5pounds, is 
8 inches wideand 
ck. Beautifully 
bound in fullcloth with silver | 
and gold ornamentation and | 
@] marbled edges. any auers, | 


cture 
th 





per, send us | 
or $1.48 for Sheep Binding and we will send the Dieti | 
AGENTS COIN MONEY selling these 


to you by ex co. 
books. Don t delay, order to-day. 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. |& 


Acme Bicycle 


is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 


prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
tailer’s commission, we could never see 
Write for our splendid new catalogue 
ACME CYCLE Co., 
P. 0. Box Y. Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Bicycle lamp. 
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BECAUSE IT 1S 





Rigid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 
Light at Any Angle. 

Reversible Reservoir. 

Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weeet issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for gi.te—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requeste 
to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wiepes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning year paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to Tanda tateeriatiens. §newals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
B 


21 Columbus Avenue. joston, Mass. 








OVEREATING. 


It has been computed by some one fond of 
mathematical caleulations and antithetical con- 
ceits that if the food which is consumed in Great 
Britain not only in excess of need, but to the 
actual harm of the eaters, could be saved and 
sent to India, it would more than supply the wants 
of the starving thousands in that country. 

This computation is of course little more than a 
guess, but it serves to emphasize the fact that 
many, perhaps the majority of mankind above the 
ranks of the very poor, sin against themselves 
daily by overeating. 

An English hygienist of repute says that a large 
proportion of the ills which afflict men past the 
middle of life are due to errors in diet, chiefly in 
the direction of excess in quantity. He even goes 
so far as to make the deliberate assertion that 
more mischief in the shape of lessened resisting 
powers, actual disease and shortened life comes 
to the inhabitants of northern Europe from their 
habits of eating than from their abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. 

And what is said of Englishmen applies with 
equal force to Americans. We not only eat too 
much and too often, but we eat food that is too 
nutritious in proportion to its bulk; in other 
words, we eat too much meat. 

Not only are gout and rheumatism favored, or, 
as some eminent authorities contend, solely caused 
by too much meat, but even certain tumors are 
thought by many to be hastened in their growth 
by the same means. 

For the majority of city dwellers, especially 
brain-workers, three meat meals a day are too 
many ; two are all-sufficient for most people, and 
many are better off with meat only once in the 
twenty-four hours. The other meals should be 
slight, consisting of bread, butter, cheese, milk, 
green vegetables and fruit. 

There is an unfounded prejudice against nuts, 
which are regarded as indigestible, but that is 
because they are eaten at the wrong time; both 
fruit and nuts are excellent foods, but they should 
be taken at the beginning of breakfast or luncheon, 
instead of at the end of the meal. 

The dietary rules for lenten observance which 
the Catholic Church imposes upon its members 
are hygienically irreproachable, and it would be 
better for nearly all of us—unless the doctors be 
excepted—if these rules were followed, not only 


the year round. 
——— 


A FAMOUS BLUNDERER. 


Monsieur Calino, the popular French simpleton, | 
who performs in the humorous literature of 
France much the same function that the tradi- 
tional “Paddy” does in English literature, has 
been made the subject of a grave study, in which 
his innocent stupidities are carefully analyzed. 
He is nothing more nor less than a convenient 
personification of a type of the harmless blunderer 
and complacent lack-wit found in all ages and 
countries. In France his sayings reflect, however, 
something of the picturesqueness which is charac- 
teristic of the nation. 

Calino’s blunderings, it seems, began at an early 
age. He had not craft enough to tell a lie that 
would hold water for a moment. One day at 
school he got into a fight with a companion and 
came home with a gash on his forehead. 

“How did you get that cut?” asked his father. 

“What cut, papa?” 

“Why, that great gash on your forehead.” 

“I bit myself there, papa.” 

“Bit yourself! Why, you couldn’t bite yourself 
on your forehead!” 

“T got up on a chair to do it, papa!” 

Later in life Calino delivered himself of the 
following bit of wisdom: , 

“As for me, I don’t care so much for the sun as 
I do for the moon, You see, the sun only comes 
after it gets daylight, when we could see just as 
well without it; but the moon’s some use—it 
shines at night.” 











| “Ye’ve seen the o 


by Catholics during Lent, but by everybody all | 
“d . 7 —e i anything about it?” 
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The magpie, by the way, is reputed to live a 


| hundred years. One day Mrs. Calino called out 


to her husband: 
“Look out for the magpie—there’s the cat!” 
“Never mind the cat,” answers Calino. “Don’t 


. you know that a magpie lives a hundred years?” 


Early one morning when Calino was out with 


| his gun he saw a robin in the garden of his friend 


Camille. He aimed at it, but it dropped below the 
top of the wall. Then Calino went into the house, 
crept upstairs softly, stole into Camille’s bedroom 
without waking Camille, who was in bed, pointed 
his gun out of the window at the robin and fired— 
bang! 

Camille leaped out of bed in wild confusion and 
alarm. 

“W-w-why—w-w-what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, did I wake you up?” said Calino, “I pulled 
the trigger just as softly as I could.” 

Calino is generally very benevolent. He had 
been to see an artist one night, and as he started 
to go after the lights on the stairway were put 
out, his friend gave him a little stump of a candle 
to light his way down the five flights. 

At the bottom of the stairs Calino looked at the 
bit of candle. 

“There’s quite a piece of this left,” he said, 
“and artists are so poor—and I’m down safely.” 

So he carried the candle back up the five flights, 
and walked down in the dark. 


SAVED BY A TASSEL. 


A trifle may prove a life-protector. Augustus 
Hare and his mother were alone in an English 
railway carriage, which had seats for six or eight 
persons. The train was moving out of the station, 
when three men came running along the platform 
and attempted to enter the carriage. Only one 
succeeded, for before the others could follow him 
the train had left the platform. Then something 


| happened, which might have ended seriously had 


it not been for the diverting power of atrifle. Mr. 
Hare, describing the adventure in “The Story of 
My Life,” says: 


In a moment we saw that the man who was 
alone in the carriage with us was a maniac, and 
that those left behind were his keepers. He 
uttered a shrill hoot and glared at us. Fortu- 
nately, as the door banged to the tassel of the 
window was thrown up, and this attracted him, 
and he yelled with laughter. 

We sat motionless at the other side of the 
carriage, opposite each other. He seized the 
tassel and kept throwing it up and down, hooting 
and roaring with laughter. Once or twice we 
fancied he was about to pounce upon us, but 
then the tassel attracted him again. After about 
eight minutes the train stopped. His keepers 
had succeeded in getting upon the guard’s box as 
the train left the station, and hearing his shouts, 


| stopped the train, and he was removed by force. 


LOST THE CONNECTION. 


The students of one of our well-known colleges 
for women, says the Portland Transcript, are 
accustomed to do their shopping in town through 
the medium of a certain John, who, lacking in- 
tellectual gifts, has a faculty for doing errands. 
John writes down his orders himself. 


One day his list closed with: 

“tub roz madder 1” 

“choc cream 1p” 

“git a string.” 

John pondered: “Get it where? What kind? 
Who had ordered it? Was it for an eye-glass, 
eee. aa ?” He couldn’t remem- 

r, couldn’t “git” it, and went back without any. 

But the moment he saw Jenny Peters tuning 
her guitar at the window and heard her call out, 
“O John, did you do my errand?” he remem- 
bered all about it, and said to himself: 

“There now, why couldn’t I ’a’ thought of her 

ta’ string—and written out so plain, too! Strange 

couldn’t ’a’ thought o’ that!” 


AT THEIR WORD. 


There is a kind of blunt, rude traveller that well 
deserves such a reproof as is mentioned in the 
Golden Penny: 

A party of English visitors were being shown 
round a famous Scotch abbey, and one of them 
said to the guide, “Now, old fellow, we don’t want 
any of your cock-and-bull stories about this place! 
Tell us what you are sure is true.” 

“Ay, sir!” quietly replied the guide, and he 
Wate led "the ‘party through the abbe 

e e party through the a ; and said, 
a abbey”? ¥ 
“Yes,” said the Englishman. “Can’t you tell us 


“The exact truth,” returned the Scot, “is that 
‘the abbey is old,’ and I canna swear to any more 
aboot it,’ and he left them. 


WITH AN EYE TO SAFETY. 


A savage dog was sniffing about a market-place 
in search of something to eat. He came too close 
to a choleric gardener from the suburbs and 
received a kick, whereupon he fastened his teeth 
in the leg of the kicker, greatly to that person’s 
consternation and the terror of the assembled 
customers. 

The wife of the gardener, who was assisting him 
in disposing of the stock of vegetables on hand, 
did not lose her presence of mind. She picked up 
ome stone and prepared to crush the animal 
w , 

“Katrina,” yelled her husband, frantically, 
“don’t drow it at tetawg! Drow it at me, Katrina! 


| Drow it at me!” 


TOO PRECIOUS TO WASTE. 


All the good things are not said by the pro- 
fessional humorists. 


The “funny man” of a metropolitan newspaper 
turned one morning from the Lg of his daily 
toil, and said to the exchange editor: 

“I had a funny dream last night.” 

“Don’t tell it!” replied the exchange editor. 
“Use it. It will liven up your column immensely.” 


WHEN a married man has the toothache, the 
whole family suffers.—Somerville Journal. 
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“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book”), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned Mountain 

Freezers, we send it absolutely free b 

post-paid mail. A postal-card request 

bring on one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion The Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 






















SPRING SEAT PosT 


The Original. The Best. Thousands 
in use. Takes away all jolt and jar. 
Can be used with any wheel or sad- 
dle. The only post with an adjust- 
PS ment to preven y- nt 
Price, C. 0. D. on trial. Satisfaction guar- 
00 anteed. AGENTS WANTED. 

$32 BROOKS SPRING SEAT POST CO. 

1540 Marauette Building, Chicago. 
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Our Free Repair Shops: 

New York City, N. Y., 103 Reade St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
830 Arch St. ; Chicago, Ill., 182 Lake St.; Detroit, Mich., 
60 Washington Ave.; Kansas City, Mo., 1111 Walnut St. ; 
Atlanta, Georgia, 69 North Pryor St.; Los Angeles, 
Cal., 488 South Broadway; Buffalo, N. Y., 41 Court St.; 
Dayton, Ohio, 5 East Second St. 


Send for Catalogue Free, 


THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 


123 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 






































Roses ana Rubifoam. 


June in her luxury of roses 
suggests also the charms which 
follow the use of Rubifoam. It 
preserves the natural whiteness 
of the teeth— wards off decay — 
is dainty, delicious and fragrant. 
Both are favorites everywhere. 

ee 

25 cents a bottle at all drug- 
gists. Sample vial free. 

ee 

Address E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., Makers of the 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 









































A Tip to Butchers. 


Use Pearline. Have your place a little neater 
and cleaner and sweeter than other places. Did you 
ever see a Parisian butcher shop? 

Well, you can make yours just as dainty 
and attractive by taking a little trouble with 
Pearline. 

Isn't this worth something in these days of 
competition ? 

But the foundation of all this cleanliness, 
and the only thing that makes it possible is 
Pearline. 
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Welcoming General Grant. 


A story of how four boys, sons of two 
American missionaries to Peking, welcomed 
General Grant on his entrance into that city, is 
related by the Boston Globe. The boys, as it 
appears, were close friends, and had become 
known as “Us Four.” In anticipation of 
Grant’s arrival, they had managed to secure four 
small American flags. Finally word was one 
day received that the Grant procession was in 
sight of the city, and the American missionaries 
gathered upon the great wal! to witness the 
spectacle. ‘Us Four’ were there, of course. 
There was no general gathering of the people, 
nothing that could be called a demonstration ; 
but the boys were determined that the great 
American hero should not enter the city without 
a welcome. 

They planted themselves above the arch of the 
great inner gate, and here they waited till the 
procession had entered the outer gate. Then 
unfolding their flags, they hid them behind the 
parapet until the great imperial chair, in which 
the general rode, came through the outer gate 
and entered the space within the semicircular 
wall. Then drawing their tiny flags, they waved 
them vigorously, shouting at the top of their 
voices, “‘Hurrah for General Grant!’ 

The general heard, and glancing out of his 
sedan-chair up at the great bare wall over the 
inner gate, toward which the carriers were 
rapidly bearing him, he saw the four small boys 


with their flags, and with a wave of his hand he | even 


passed into the gate and out of their sight. 

The general had just entered the ancient 
capital of the oldest empire in the world, and 
though borne through its gates in an imperial 
chair, there was not a sign of welcome. Nota 
cheer nor a fleck of color displayed in anticipation 
of his coming. The great hurrying masses 
whom he passed scarcely raised their eyes in 
inquiry. Here at last he had found a people 
among whom his name and fame were unknown. 

It is not strange, therefore, that he felt touched 
by the sight of those little flags and the sound of 
those childish cheers, his sole welcome as he 
passed into the capital of China. 

After arriving at the American legation, he 
inquired of Secretary Holcomb who his youthful 
salutors were, and on being told, he expressed a 
desire to meet them. Mr. Holcomb sent word to 
the boys, and designated the time at which 
General Grant would receive them. 

“Ls Four” had gone back from the gate well 
satisfied with the outcome of their plans, and 
delighted that the general had noticed and waved 
his hand to them, but when the summons came 
for a personal interview their joy was unbounded. 

At the appointed time they presented them- 
selves at the legation under the care of the father 
of two of them. The general received them in 
the private parlors of the legation, and taking 
each of them by the hand, introduced them to 
Mrs. Grant. 

There was no one else present, and the general 
gathered the boys around him and told them how 
touched he felt by their welcome and the sight of 
their little flags; how pleased he was to find 
them so full-of fervor and patriotism, although 
living in a strange land, so far from home. The 
boys sat in wonder as the soldier told them how 
proud they should be of their country, and closed 
with an exhortation for each to prove himself a 
worthy American, and never to do aught to 
disgrace his country. 

Shaking hands with his guests at the end, the 
general said: ‘Well, boys, if I ever write a book 
of my travels, I shall mention in it your welcome 
to me at the gates of Peking.” And no prouder 
boys ever went from the presence of greatness 
than “‘Us Four” on that day. 
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A Fijian Hurricane. 


In “Two Years in Fiji’ Dr. Litton Forbes 
gives a vivid description of a Fijian hurricane. 
March had been unusually calm and sultry, he 
says, but at length the wind one day set in from 
the northwest, and fitful squalls and showers 
followed, which finally settled into a steady gale. 

A dense pall of black clouds spread over fhe 
sky. ‘The barometer fell very low. Every hour 
the weather became worse. The rain poured in 
torrents, flooding the lowlands, and transforming 
the little mountain streams into rivers. After 
sunset on the second day from the beginning of 
the gale the weather became suddenly much 
worse. The night was intensely dark, but its 
darkness was broken every moment by flashes 
of lightning of appalling vividness. 

The horizon seemed literally on tire, so quickly 
and vividly did the flashes of lightning succeed 
each other. The glare never for a moment died 
out of the sky. Peal upon peal of thunder 
followed fast and loud, while the lightning as it 
streamed across the welkin showed broad-leaved 
bananas drooping and torn, the ground covered 
with water, and trees and houses bare and 
ruined. 

In the night a calm followed, but it was 
ominous of something worse. I was suddenly 
wakened from sleep by an unusual noise. I had 








not undressed, and was soon in the large hall, 
where men and women were assembled in a high 
state of anxiety, for a terrific tempest had burst 
upon us. ‘The noise of the wind was like that of 
a great body of water in rapid motion. The air 
seemed a concrete, moving mass, which overbore 
and levelled everything in its course. 

The house, built to withstand Fijian gales, 
groaned and shook in every post and beam. 
The strong ridge-pole bent and cracked. The 
massive uprights swayed to and fro in the 
ground, while from the roof overhead quantities 
of dust, broken reeds, dead spiders, scorpions 
and such rubbish fell and increased our misgiv- 
ings. The noise of the tempest was terrific. 
No one spoke but from time to time we eyed the 
stout ridge-pole which ran from one end of the 
house to the other. If it held, we were safe. 
Joward morning the wind lulled to a moderate 
gale and the worst was over. 

No pen could describe the scene of havoc 
which met the eye on the morrow. It was ruin 
and chaos everywhere. 
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Foolish Joke. 


The Chicago Record prints a moving tale 
about a clerk in the War Department at 
Washington who has a too keen sense of the 
ludicrous. [le is what is called a funny man. 
Conundrums, puns and practical jokes are his 
daily delight. Of course he is often a nuisance,— | 


such men always are,—but his wife is used to | 


his ways, and is besides a woman of a long- 
suffering disposition. 
Not long ago § conceived the idea of 


shaving off his abundant whiskers, and one 
ing after office hours, without saying a word 


about his intention, left them on the floor of a 
barber shop. When he got home he at he 
would have some fun with the children. So he 


turned his coat and hat inside out, let himself 
into the hallway of his residence with a latch- 
key, and hunching up his shoulders like a tough, 


some queer noises. 

The children rushed out of the sitting-room, 
followed b: ~ 9 dog, which is about as big as a 
flour barrel, an: a with alarm as they saw 
what they = beatramp. But the dog 
was not at frightened. He sprang at at = 

with an eloquent growl, 

instant-he and } naa were rolling over oul 
~“—s on the hall floor 

The children screamed, and their mother came 
hurrying from the kitchen. ‘any > shouted 
and coaxed and swore, but the dog didn’t see the 
joke, and didn’t recognize his voice, and Mrs. 
Scruggs and the oldest boy were a long time 
separating the combatants. 

They sent for the doctor, who cauterized the 
wounds and bound them up carefully. He says 
that Seruggs had a narrow escape, and will not 
be able to return to his duties for a fortnight. 
The clerks in the office say that it was good 
enough for him. 
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Daniel Webster’s Precious 
Documents. 


Theauthor of “Historic Homes in Washington” 
has added an ‘interesting incident to the well- 
known story of Daniel Webster’s courtship. 
While he was yet a young lawyer he met in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Grace Fletcher, and 
before long became a frequent visitor at her 
father’s house. 


One evening he had been assisting her in 
un —_ ing skeins of silk, when he suddenly stop; stopped, 
looking into her very earnestly, sai 

“Grace, we have in untying 
knots. Shall we not see if we can tie a knot 
which will not untie for a lifetime?” 

He took a piece of tape from her work-basket 
and partly tied a knot Pot peculiar style; then 
somewhat bashfully he passed it to her to finish. 
With heightened color and trembling fingers, 
Miss Fletcher completed the knot. Such was 
the — and such the ratification of their 


= years subsequently, after the great 

statesman’s death, a little box was found in his 

shi ity ne desk, apee which was written in his own 

Precious Documents.”” When this was 

opened there were disclosed the early letters of 

his pape a and the piece of tape. The knot 
had never been untied. 


— — <+ooue________ 


A Local Industry. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives the readers of that paper to understand 
that the colored population of Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, have developed a new method of 
turning a penny. 

A visitor at that p watering-place heard 
two or three pistol-shots, in quick s ~ pepe 
and asked a negro boy what they 

“Oh,” was the reply, “them fy done de 
shootin’ fo’ hats.” 

“Shooting for hats!’ exclaimed the visitor. 
“What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Sure; dere is yay *bout dat ; dey’s 
doin’ it zg Sy &, hen de train is 
comin’, dey dem shots when she gets 
good on to de bridge, an’ de men dey sticks dere 
heads out to see t’s up, an wind 
takes dere hats off an’ Ba mh ’em inde bay. Den 
ya rows around an’ picks ’em up. Sometimes 

“7 ame: lot of ’em. Other day Josh Johnson 


“What does Josh Johnson do beside shoot for 
hats?” was asked. 
“Oh, he fi fishes an’ does odd-jobs an’ lives.’ 


e 
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She—O Jack! Do you know, Mr. Gibon 
punctuated his tire yesterday ! He—You mean 
punctured,’ my dear. She—Well, anyway, he 
came to a full a. —American. 
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12 PHOTOS FOR 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we fo 7S you one dozen 
miniature copies and return your pict 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING IOUSE, Norristown, Pa. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New England and Eastern New York by Districts, 
price 25 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. Roads 





and points of interest all shown. Sold by Genter rs or by 
na Sent for descriptive ( ry ue. Geo. Walker 
& Co., Lithographers, 160 Tremont dt , Boston. 
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JYVVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
your welfare — INSIST on 
having WELCOME Soap. 

















QUEEN SHERBET. 


TRADE-MARK. 





A ROYAL BEVERAGE. 
Made from Fresh Fruits. Is an exceed- 
ingly delicious and healthful drink. ... 
AVOID ALL INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES. 


5 Cents at all Soda Fountains, also iu bot- 
tles for Home Use. Trade supplied by 


W. P. SHELDON, Malden, Mass. 
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if, before you buy, you ex- 
amine our new Seat Post 
with Triangle Saddle 
Stem; our Triangle 
Pedal Crank, most 
; >» strength, least weight, 

and our ’97 Hub 
which prevents break- 
ing heads off spokes. 
Our Ladies’ “Kath- 
rina” has the same 
new features. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you or send for 
Cycle Book FREE. 


HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MFG. CO., i Mass 
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III. 
OPE an in SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING, Ete. Boston 


Commercial College. 3 Beacon 
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Boston. (‘a// or send for Prospec i 

YOU. DON’ r KNOW 
. anything about it till you try it. 

== Sent on approval anywhere. 
be Quickest, easiest and most dura- 
ble washer. Cedar tub, galvan- 

ized castings. A little more ter 
ritory open. Handled exclusively 
by agents. Write us and hear 


what they say: 
ROTARY KING MFG. CO., 
Westfield, Mass. 











THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat, as ground by 
the Franklin Mills, should be rec ‘hristened “The 
Children’s Friend,” because it contains all the 


material elements necessary for real growth. Its 
continued use will guarantee a strong and vigor- 
ous constitution to otherwise delic: ate -i~ 


If your grocer does not keep 
it, send us his name and your 


order—we will see that you are ( 
supplied. 
See that the Flour deliv call Ny 










bears our label; avoid substi- 
tutes. Booklet mailed free. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. LOCKPORT,N.Y. 











Do You Know 


2 How 
clothes with either a 





easy it is to wash 


» 

» Genuine Vandergrift 
§ Western or Improved 
» 


Pan-American Wash- 
¢ er? Satisfaction guaranteed 
2 or amount paid will be re- 
> funded. 
> Catalogue and price-list 
» free. There is money in 
$ these machines for Agents. 


2 The Vandergrift Mig. Co. 


§ Jamestown, N 
§ Mention this paper. 
Rane 


A Beautiful Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the ~— 
will be given . . 3 


Free 


fora limited time on! time only, 
every dozen cakes of . 


WILLIAMS’ 
Jersey Cream 












with 





Foilet Soap. 
Jersey Cream Soap is strictly 
ure, delicately scented and 
as the soft, healing effect of 
Sweet, Rich Cream. 
Any druggist or dealer in Soaps 





can supply you, but if unable to 

: : obtain it for any reason, we will 
Size 12 x3 in. delive r toany express office in the 
U. S., all charges = a package of this Soap (one 
dozen cakes), with T ermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 


Sample Cake (full size), 15¢. post-paid, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 
Mfrs. for over fifty years of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 











Nerve Food 






TIRED OUT 


after a hard day shopping, 
nothing can compare with 
or will so quickly restore 
one by nourishing the 
nerves as 

















joyed by yourtg and old. 
Your Grocer will supply you. 








Buy it by the Glass of your Druggist. 


A healthful, refreshing, delicious, temperance beverage en- 


Pieters 





— 


Bes nape ei iS ae 
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San SB. 
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IV. 


DOE 


“FULL SWING.’ a 


PATENTED 


JULY 18, '93. 
MAR, 27, "94. 


will carry all that can get into it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Lawn Swing 


It enter- 


tains children hours at a time in a pleasant, 


harmless, healthful way. 
on hot summer days. 
or piazza. 


Delightfully cool 
Suitable for lawn 


An ornament to any home. 


With or without canopy as desired. 
Sold at hardware and department stores 


everywhere. 


Ask for the Fairfield. If 


you can’t get it, send to us for catalogue 


and prices. 


FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., 


Brunswick, Maine. 








JUNE 17, 1897. 








A Trip 


RHEE KK KKK 


“Fifty Glimpses of Washing- 
ton,’’ a book containing fifty 
superb photographic views of 
Washington, its Streets, Monu- 
ments, Government Buildings, 
Houses of Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, Private Residences, etc. 

Printed on fine enameled 
paper. These views give one 
a splendid idea of Washing- 
ton, and are equal to a trip to 
the National Capital. Size of 
book 6x9. It should be in 
every home and the opportu- 
nity ought not to be lost of ob- 
taining this valuable souvenir. 
The yiews, if bought singly, 
would cost many dollars. 


KEKE 


LIST OF VIEWS. 






and Printing. 


Home. 






Vermont Avenue. 
Connecticut Avenue. 
of L. Z. 


The 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 


to Washington 


-- FOR ALMOST NOTHING .... 






KEKE 


HOW TO GET 
“50 Glimpses of 
Washington.” 


It is offered for a ‘‘Limited 
Time Only,’’ by mail (post- 
paid) to any one who will 
send six (2-cent) stamps (12 
cents) and a Dove cut from 
a package of . 


LVORIN F 


Washing Powder, 
or eight (2-cent) stamps (16 
cents) without the Dove, to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


RAKE KIKI 


LIST OF VIEWS. 


Hon. Levi P. 





ernon. 





urvey, 
and vs 8.Coast 








tutamte naga tenee hee 


Height 555% Feet. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
for ‘Glimpses of Washington’ peoctved Inet made. The Views make a 





tful Souvenir, and all who are 
—MRS. F. W. BROWN, New Mass. 























Mends all Punctures 
While You Ride. 


Puncturoid | 


is pumped through the valves 
like air, and makes all tires 
self-healing. Ask your 
dealer for it, and for the 
following pegs with 
each can. 


Guarantee. 


We guarantee to replace any Tire 

if injured by Puncturoid, and will 
repair free of charge any puncture 
which the Tire Manufacturer refuses 

to repair, provided the Puncturoid was 

in the Tire at the time puncture occurred. 
We guarantee to mend while you ride 
any Puncture from that made by a pin to 
a ten-gage wire nail and any porous Tire. 


$1.00 per can 
for Two Tires. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BOOKLET FREE. OUR SOUVENIR BADGE, THE ‘*YELLOW KID,’’ FREE. 


PUNCTUROID MFG. COMPANY, 
482 BOYLSTON St., BOSTON. 


Factory: CHELSEA, MASS. CHICAGO OFFICE : 184 LA SALLE STREET. 

















A Great 
Difference 


in Potato Chips. Some 
Potato Chips are made 
from “any sort o’ taters” 
and are fried in cottonseed 
oil or cocoa-butter ; theyare 
tough—tasteless—terrible! 


Revere Beach Chips 


are honest Chips. They are made from carefully selected 
potatoes of the best varieties and fried in the best grade 
of pure lard, and all the work is done with extreme 
neatness and care. They save the housewife the un- 
pleasant work of preparing potatoes ; they’re always ready 





By the Pound. 


@S eG oe eeoeeesdesd 





By the Box. ; 


to serve. Try them and 
see what a delicacy we 
make from a very com- 
mon article of food. 

Buy them by the 
pound of leading grocers 
or in boxes at summer 
2 a eae 


Fresh Every Day. 


Send 10 cents for 
mailing half-pound box 
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BOYD BROS., 


Lynn, Mass. 











